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THE EDITORS TO THRAUBLIC. 


we sponsible for the char- 
ye Independent. They have 
inafie departments of news and 
wie Journal is established on an 


ne 


ant inse ion. 
sequent insert 


.¢ for the first i 


The undersigned are al 


competent assist™!€e 
: and 


corresponden™s ‘ 
rf basis. 


adequate p~un'a Lronarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. THompson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 


Rey. Josava LEAVITT is Assistant Editor. 


Rev. Henry Warp Beecher is a stated contribu- 
* The re niet, oven sho eignature 46. 


tar to 

Daring the absence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
g : F . 

thur, his two associates will be exclusively responsible 

rse and character of The Independent. Dr. 


for the co 


Bacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
+. own signature, and &rrangements have been made 
“a .h will supply his temporary lack of service. 


Domestic Correspondence, 


PROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dupnusue, lowa, Nov. 29, 1850. 
{ The Independent : 

CGpxrtemen :~-Two interesting Conventions 
Northern lowa, have been in session in this 
t week. The first—to promote the 
if the Subbath—comme*nced on 
sand closed on Wednesday eve- 
thoroughly diseussing and passing 
vrtant resolutions. The first, declares 
uthority and perpetual obligation of 
the second, that it is a blessing to 
physical, intellectual and moral being : 
that every man is entitled toa Sabbath ; 
. that it is fitting and important that pub- 
an example of reverencing the day ; 
touches the example of Christians in 


pres 


ce ¢ 






n set 
fifth, 
reference to Sabbath observance, and investing 
money in Sabbath-breaking associations and en- 
the sixth, the duty of ministers, espe- 
the West, frequently to enforce the 
he Sabbath in their preaching, and of 
) watch over their members and to cen- 
sure violations of the day; the seventh, asserts 

ry to travel on that day on 
vater the eighth, disclaims all de- 
idditional Legislative enactments to 


ses 


LECESSE 
servance of the day: and the ninth, 
ids permanent County Sabbath Associa- 
¢ the consideration of these regolutions, 
nportant facts and much interesting expe- 

ience were brought to light, and the impression 
M and salutary. Several prominent 
, as well aS ire rebenta, partici- 





proceedings, and acknowledged that 
{ new light and formed new reso- 
garding thisday. One of the Senators 
in our State Legislature, who had 
ime for the capital on Friday of 


ave h 


this week, arose and stated that he was so impress- 
e.| with what he had heard, that he had determined 
to start on Thursday, to avoid all danger of being 
out on the Sabbath. Eastern people have little 


western Sabbath desecration, 


ut the extent of 


and of t oseness of views which prevails 
here e to the claims of this day, and of 
the f v of the violation of holy time by pro- 


ns and public men. Such Conven- 
our principal business 


much to correct the tone of pub- 


, 2 5 ' 
sus this, if held m all 


would do 


lic sentment on this sulyeet, and to produce re- 
form. The Sabbath is of immense importance 
every where, but at the West it seems to be un- 
speakably so ; and yet, here it is most openly and 
extensively violated, and that, too, to a melan- 
choly and alarming extent by Christians and 
public men. Even eastern Christians and minis- 
ters of the gospel do not hesitate to travel here 
on the Sabbath often, and thei example is dele- 
terious in the highest degree 

The Te Convention assembled on 


Thursday morning and adjourned in the evening, 


alter an able and spirited discussion of a pream- 


ble and resolutions, which I @nnex, as they are 
short, and give a better idea of the tenor of feel- 
ing than any thing lean say. They were unan- 
mously adopted, and speak the sentiments of 
nearly all the friends of temperance in the State. 
We have little doubt that our Legislature will 
pass such a law as is called for in these resolu- 


tons, and that when submitted to the people for 
a direct vote, that they will be ratified by a ma- 
at least two-thirds. It has become the 
settled opinion of temperance men, that nothing 
will completely relieve us from the evils of in- 
temperance but the entire suppression of the 
affic in intoxicating drinks, and they are deter- 
Mined to aim at this, and not to cease their efforts 
unwl the end is attained. True, if we secure such 
a law ® we desire, it may not be possible fully to 
enforce iti» some of our large towns, but it will 
be a great pont gained to stamp the traffic with 
the reprobation ut a large majority of the people, 


jority of 


and make it dlegal, while through the State ge- 
In most of 
the inland settlements ana villages, there is a 


nerally, the law will tw enforced. 


sound public sentiment, that wil] uphold the offi- 
cers in putting the law in force. 


except of the apothecary, as a medicine. Bishop 


Loras, of this city, preached on the subject of 
temperance, at the Cathedral, on the Sabbath, re- 
cently, and cireulated the pledge, to which 108 
signatures were obtained, his own name heading 
the list. The temperance resolutions passed at 


the Convention are as follows: 


“ Whereas, The sale of intoxicating drinks, as 


a beverage, is uniformly productive of the mos 


Vivous effects, without any counterbalancing 
good, and Jays at the foundation of all the per- 


sonal ai.| social evils of intemperance, whethe 


sanctioned \y a legal license or not, and however 
conducted, aA sueh results cannot be avoided 


while the sale 1. continued ; therefore, Resolved, 
“1. That it is 1ot merely the duty of the gov 
ernment to refuse to legalize the retail of alco 


holic liquors, but POSLvely to prohibit it, under 
adequate penalties, excey for medicinal and me- 


chanical purposes. 
a 


“3. That it is strictly in accoraanee with re- 
to suomit to any 


against the real liberty of the ctizens at large. 
 Reaage doctrine and usage, 
aw which shall be sanctioned by the maj 


[i. e., as explained, until constitutional 
pealed.]} 


ority 


“4. That the Legislature ought to make it one 
of the provisions of the proposed prohibitory 
law, that any person injured by the sale of in- 


toxicz,ting liquors, shall 


ve an action to recove 
damages for such injury.” 


_Mr. Timothy Lyman, a licentiate of the New 
York and Brooklyn Association, was ordained to 
‘se work of the gospel ministry, at Danville, in this 
Sta. on the 23d inst., by the Denmark Associa- 
y Rev. R. Gaylord, charge and 


Nom Sermon b 


right hand of fellowship by Rev. W. Salter. 


A son of the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, the mission 
ary of 


Islands, 


iy the large and 
flourishing village of Maquoketa, in ve adjoining 
county of Jackson, the last dealer in liqaors has 
abandoned the sale, and none can be had tore, 


That such prohibition does not militate 


y re- 


‘he Awperican Board at the Sandwich 
has just arrived in this State, where his 


— - 
grandparents reside, and is to complete his edu- 
cation at lowa Col¥ge. He is 19 years of age, 
and was born at Aonolulu. 

Our city hag/just passed a nearly unanimous 
vote to borwW $20,000 to improve its harbor. 
Our Legig#ture commences its biennial session 
next week, when a new Governor, who holds 
officefor four, years to be inaugurated. They 
wil be called to act on a new code of laws to be 
presented by commissioners, who have been seve- 
ral years preparing it, 

I see by the papers that our Presbyterian 
friends of the old schgol, and the Secession 
churches, are giving New Englanders an oppor- 
tunity to contrast the working of their system of 
polity side by side with Congregationalism in the 
land of the Pilgrims. A minisier of the latter 
church stated lately, that it has a great work to 
do for New England. It may, therefore, be inte- 
resting at this juncture, to recur to the experience 
of the past, for testimon¥ as to the peculiar value 
of the Presbyterian system, and I will, with your 
permission, give an item of history. It is froma 
work entitled, “The Eldership of the Church of 
Scotland,” by Rev. J. G. Lorimer, minister of St. 
David’s Parish, Glasgow, which was put into my 
hand some time since, by a European friend not 
now in this country. Speaking of the advantage 
of the Presbyterian system in keeping out heresy, 
he says: “ The Protestant Dissenters of England 
did not become Arian and Socinian in doctrine till 
they had ceased to be Presbyterian, and hag become 
Independents ; andso of the Socinians in NewEng- 
land in America, There is scarcely one Socinian 
church in the Stete of Connecticut, wHere Prespy- 
TERIAN CHURCM GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE HAVE 
BEEN KEPT HEALTHY AND sTRONG! There are a 
hundred in the adjoining State of, Massachusetts, 
where Presiyterianism has been allowed to decay 
in the Chvrch, and to be supplanted by Independ- 
ency/” This will be news to the good people 
both of Connecticut and Massachusetts. How 
strange that Holland, France, Germany, Ireland, 
and even the estabJishment in Scotland itself, have 
not been preserved ftom error by the strong and 
efficitnt safeguards which Presbyterianism has 
affonled. When shall we learn that no form of 
poliy can be relied on or has ever proved suffi- 
cieat to exclude heresy or prevent declension in 
charches. One system may have a greater ten- 
dency than another to let in corruption, but none 
is in itself a security against it; and the more we 
depend on sucha defense, the greater is our ex- 
| posure. 


®espectiully yours, J.C. H. 


o+—_—— 


REV. MR. CUSHING’S SERMON, 





BY OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 





The able and beloved young’ pastor of the Ed- 
wards Church preached a setmon, upon the last 
Sabbath, some account of which, if I mistake 
not, may be both pleasant and profitable to your 
readers. His text was, John 11: 39, “ Jesus said, 
Take ye away the stone.” 

After a brief sketch of the friendly relations 
existing between the family of Lazarus and the 
Savior, and the incidents which led Christ and 
his disciples to the tomb where the dead was 
sleeping, he remarked that it was appropriate for 
the disciples, as they were able to do, to prepare 
the way for that miracle which only Christ could 
work. He therefore said to them, “Take ye 
away the stone.” There are around us individu- 
ale who are dead in trespasses and sins, over 
whom we have greater occasiun to weep then 
had the friends of Lazarus over his condition in 
the grave. We cannot raise them from the dead ; 
that power is with God. But is there nothing 
that we can do’? We may remove some of the 
obstacles in the way of Christ's power. We 
should, as a denomination and as individuals, 
hear this text speaking as to us, “ Take ye away 
the stone.” In doing this— 

1, 
minds of our fellow men, prejudices against the 
truth. 

There are many religious truths which cannot 
be made congenial to the unregenerate mind ; still 


We should endeavor to remove from the 


ists not only the opposition of the natural heart, 


understanding of them. 


heart. 


ference to the doctrine of total depravity. 


that all men are guilty in Adam’s sin. Others, by 


wrath, 
men to be as bad as they can be. 


lovely. 


outrage their common sense. 
Shall this class be given up ! 


iniquity of the father ;” that 


selfishness. 


reference to the Trinity. 


intuitive nature as to suppose three to be one 
and one to be three. 


t 


| does not assert the absurdity of Tritheism. 


reference to God's foredrdination. ~ 
that those who are to be saved will be saved 
and those who are to be Jost will be Jost, what 


ure of this dogma. 
away. 


This stone we ought to tak 


? 


are decreed to life or death, irrespective of thei 
ewn choice and agency. 


r 


of our fellow men prejudices against the church. 


ficiently high ground upon subjects of morals. 
(a). This is true as respects temperance. 
Wedoa wrong to this cause, to the souls o 


indifference, we allow the advocacy of this re 


gious men. 








there are some doctrines against which there ex- 


but a superadded prejudice occasioned by a mis- 
Concerning these, we 
should take away the stone, that there may be 
nothing to keep the power of Christ from the 


(a). We should remove misunderstanding ™m re- 


The term itself has become so obnoxious and 
so suggestive of error, that what we wovld de- 
note by it might better be called entire sinful- 
ness. Many are repelled from orthodox churches 
by the idea that we cherish the Wbsurd dogma 


supposing us to teach that all men are to blame 
for having the nature which God has given them— 
i. e., for what they cannot help—so that the in- 
fant, before moral action, is exposed to endless 
Others imagine that we believe all 
Others, still, 
think the prefix “total” implies that there is 
nothing in men which is in any sense amiable or 
Knowing, in themselves, that this is not 
true, they say that man is_not as bad as we re- 
present him, and their next conclusion is, that 
therefore man does not need that change of heart 
which we declare to be necessary, and they go 
where another gospel is preached, which does not 


It is our duty, 
rather, to take away the stone, by making it dis- 
tinctly understood that we believe the scriptural 
declarations, that ‘“‘the son shall not bear the 
“sin is the trans- 
gression of the law ;” that we shall be judged 
every man according to his works ;’ that natural 
virtues are perfectly consistent with supreme 


(b). We ought io remove misunderstanding in 


There are many in this city who have been 
tanght from the pulpit, and believe, that we hold 
to three Gods, and are so absurdly false to Our 


While now we hold Christ 
to be very God, we ought to allay prejudice by 
discriminately stating that by the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we mean that such is the mysterious na- 
ture of the Godhead, as to render appropriate the 
names of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, while it 


(c). We ought to remove misunderstanding in 

There are thousands who believe that we teach 
ever be the tenor of theirlives. Many of our own 
denomination quiet themselves in sin with this, 
and muititudes who would else have been with us, 
have gone over to Arminianism under the press- 
We ought to explain how clearly we ac- 
cord with the scriptures in representing that none 


2, We should endeavor to remove from the minds 


There is a wide-spread prejudice against the 
church, because she is not supposed to take suf- 


men, and the church of Christ, if, through our 


form to be preéminently in the hands of irreli- 
The scriptures declare that the 
drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 


and if we would save the souls of those who are 
under the dominion of this sin, we must make the 
temperance cause a pioneer to religion. It is not 
strange that strongly interested reformers, who 
have themselves been reformed from the vice, 
should think temperance the “ one thing needful.” 
We may not be able to satisfy them fully, even if 
we do our whole duty ; but this is certain, if we 
neglect our duty, and are found indifferent where 
So great a sin as this is concerned, many of them 
will feel that the temperance pledge is a better 
thing than the church vow. Instead of casting 
them off, we should make them feel their need of 
religion, to secure not only the salvation of their 
souls, but even the observance of the pledge they 
have taken. To this end, something more than 
temperance habits in ourselves is necessary, We 
should give incontestable evidence that our hearts 
are with them in their work, and that so far as 
the pressure of other duties will permit, our ener- 
gies shall be spent in codperation with them. 
(b). We should endeavor to remove prejudice 
against the church, in reference to slavery. 

We ought to give proof, in conversation, prayer, 
and life, that, in obedience to the apostolic in- 
junction, we “remember them that are’ in bonds, 
as bound with them.” Multitudes are prejudiced 
against the church of Christ, on account of its 
past and present position on this subject. Some 
are men of extraordinary talents, which, if right- 
ly directed, might be of incalculable blessing to 
the world. We are told that they are fanatics. 
But who made them so? This isa serious ques- 
tion to those whose coldness aff bitter opposi- 
tion to them, when first interested in the reform 
of this great sin, have hardened their hearts and 
blinded their minds against us. If we would win 
them back, we must not try to do it by following 
the example of those who are so ready to baptize 
the “Patriarchal institution” with all the bland 
and semi-sacred epithets which the English lan- 
guage aflords ; who mention every palliating cir- 
cumstance, and offer every excuse conceivable, 
for the slaveholder ; while they have no words 
that are not dipped in gall for the abolitionist. 
We need to take a high moral and Christian stand 
upon this great subject. 

There is, in this city, a man who professes to 
be a minister of the gospel, but who preaches 
rank infidelity ; and yet, that man has, weekly, 
one of the largest congregations in this city. Do 
these hundreds of young men and women go 
there to listen to the discordant notes of his infi- 
delity? It may be true of a few, but not, we 
cannot believe, of many. Are they allured thither 
by his eloquence ? Others as eloquent, and more 
profound, are passed by. What, then, is the se- 
cret of his power? I answer—it is the high post- 
tion which he takes on moral questions. He may, 
and doubtless does, go too far. If we would pre- 
vent men from going too far with him, we must go 
farenough. If men will hear him, notwithstand- 
ing his infidelity, for the sake of certain truths 
which he mingles with his error, we must draw 
them away by showing them the same truths, 
mingled in the beautiful harmony of God's per- 
fect system. If we would bring under our influ- 
ence, and lead to the cross, those who have sub- 
stituted morality for religion, we must maintain 
even a higher morality than theirs, and show them 
that though a man may be moral without being 
holy, he cannot be holy without being moral. 
Brethren, let us take away the stone, that Christ 
may raise the dead. Morton. 


FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


BanGor, Dec. 13, 1850. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—-I write to inform you that 
“ Penobscot” has gone to Boston. [ am sure you 
will regret the loss of so good and faithful a cor- 
respondent. But there is left “Kenduskeag,” a 
smaller stream, emptying into the Penobscot at 
this point. Very likely the face of your publish- 
er is occasionally lighted up by receiving in pay- 
ment 6f The Independent, notes of the “ Kendus- 
keag Bank,” a sound institution which derives its 
musical name from that beautiful river. ‘“ Ken- 
duskeag” not having gone to Boston, proposes to 
supply for you “ Penobscot’s” lack of service, 
who, having quit “ down-east,” cannot very well 
be your “down-east correspondent.” But you 
will not expect that the smaller stream will 
be able to fill the channel worn by the big- 
ger, or bear on its bosom freights so frequent, 
large, or ricb 

The weather here, till within a few days, has 
been most inconveniently pleasant and mild. The 
business of this region demands winter, and suf- 
fers if winter does not come in its season, Win- 
ter has come now; our river closed on the 7th 
inst.; three or four inches of snow fell about that 
time, which is making not only the first sleigh- 
ing, but almost first-rate sleighing. 

The Teachers’ Institutes have recently finished 
their sessions in this State. There is one held 
annually, in the fall, in each county. The State 
places some two hundred dollars in the hands of 
the member of the Board of Education for the 
county, who has the charge of the affair, and who 
calls the teachers of the county together, or such 
as are disposed to come, for a ten days’ drill. 
Not only are the customary branches of the town 
schools here taught by accomplished instructors, 
but also the best modes of teaching are explained 
and enforced. The system cannot but operate to 
elevate our public schools, by increasing the skill 
and competency of teachers. 

Rev. G. W. Dunmore, under appointment to go 
out as missionary to Diarbekir, has, with his 
wife, recently left this place, and ere this, proba- 
bly, has sailed from Boston. He promises to be 
a valuable worker in the foreign field. 

Rev. Mr. Dole, for some eight yearS pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Brewer, a man who 
has the faculty of making all who know him 
love him, and whom his own church and the sister 
churches of the region know not how to spare, 
has gone to be editor in the Missionary Rooms, 
Boston. Mr. Palmer, of Bath, soon leaves, if he 
has not already left, to serve the Congregational 
Church in Albany. Mr. Wheelock Craig has 
gone to New Bedford, to be pastor of the church 
lately the charge of Mr. Prentice. Now, if we 
could only make reprisals we migt get along, 
but we cannot; we may call, and catch, but they 
won't come. It is mach easier to get men from 
Maine to go to New York or Massachusetts, 
than it is to get men from those States to come into 
Maine; and some think that our brethren at the 
West ought to think of this before they call, and 
our brethren called ought to think of the same 
before they go. It is not to be wondered at, that 
some among us feel cross, when they see how our 
best men are enticed away, and we hope our 
friends westward will not look cross, if they are 
asked to give us some money to help us raise up 
more of the same sort for ourselves and for them. 
There is an effort now in progress, both in and 
out of the State, to endow our Theological Semi- 
nary. The feeling is, that this work ought to be 
done, and that it is high time it was done. 
The number of students in the seminary is not 
quite so large as it was last year. But few young 
men in these parts ate disposed to study for the 
ministry, and the same, I suppose, is true else- 
where. It seems, now-a-days, that if a reputedly 
pious young man possesses shining talents, he is 
rather likely to éome to the conclusion that they 
are a little too good to serve the great Master 
with. From the eminence he is raised to by his 
distinguished gifts, he beholds “all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them,” and very 
rationally concludes the way to gain these, is to 
worship and serve some other being than the 
Lord Jesus. 

All the pulpits of this city are supplied, at 
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from Cambridge, takes the place of Rev. Mr. Nye, 
of the Universalist Church, who has gone to be a 
pastor in your city. Rev. Mr. Allen, recently of 
Washington,D.C.,has taken the place of Mr.Hedge 
of the UnitarianChurch. Mr. Allen is thought 
here to be not so ugiliant as his predecessor, but 
more profitable. 

Our city was favored, not long since, with the 
services of two-thirds of the last graduating class 
of the Divinity School, Cambridge, at the same 
time. This is no exaggeration: one of the gen- 
tlemen supplied the Unitarians’ pulpit : the other, 
the Universalists’ pulpit. 

Kenpuskeac. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW, CONTINUED. 
We have noticed that philosophy of history 
by which the Romanist would reconcile its pro- 
gress with the interests and claims of his church, 
and have shown that it lacks, to a singular de- 
gree, all real relation with either the present or 
the recent movements of Society ; that it is 
wholly of the past, and of the remote past. It 
refers to an era whose connection with future 
ages is small at the best, and is continually and ra- 
pidly decreasing. 
But even thus viewed there are some serious 
defects in the theory of history thus promulgated, 
which we are now to indicate. They relate to 
both the great epochs which such a philosophy 
respects—the earliest, and the more recent. 
And first let us refer to the early history of the 
church. The theory carries us back to the time 
when the earth was preparing for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel. It maintains that the great 
movements of human history in those ages, 
were to dignify and exalt Rome ; to prepare it 
to become the center of the earth’s highest influ- 
ences for all time. Now this plan of the Divine 
mind was in preparation and in progress through 
those very generations in which the New Testa- 
ment was written—in which the most specific 
record of His purposes which God ever gave to 
man, was prepared and proclaimed. The very 
men who were to institute the new movement 
of Providence, were the men who compiled the 
New Testament. The predestined, and as the 
Romish system maintains, the actual, occupant 
of the papal See, he whos@name Rome has can- 
onized as the earliest incumbent of her chief dig- 
nities, was one of the authorsof that volume. He 
who was to inaugurate the new dispensation of 
Providence has. left his signature in the New 
Testament; and the very wisdom of Heaven was 
even then recording each new and great aspect 
which that age was to stamp upon those that 
should succeed it. Nay more, the incarnaie Wis- 
dom of God was itself then in the world, predict- 
ing and proclaiming the downfall of the existing, 
and the introduction of the new order of things. 
We compare then the written record of inspira- 
tion with this papal philosophy of history ; and 
what is the result? We perceive a total incon- 
gruity~-a wide and blank discrepancy between 
them. Providence and inspiration are the two 
hands of God in human history, but the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth. The 
agents who recorded, the ministers who accom- 
plished, the very wisdom which planned the 
course of God’s dealing with nations and king- 
doms through all time, were ignorant, if we be- 
lieve this theory, of what has formed for so many 
ages the chief peculiarity of His designs—of what 
shall continue to distinguish them till time shall 
end. Seers of old foretold that the sceptershould 
depart from Jadah, but they knew noi that any 
mightier hand should grasp it, and wield it for- 
ever. Prophets symbolized and predicted the 
vast empire which should prepare the way for 
the Papal throne, but when the prophet “ would 
know the truth of the fourth beast,” and saw in 
vision its ill-omened successor, he spoke only of 
its arrogance and eruelty, and of the judgments 
and destruction which should follow. Christ him- 
self declared that the holy city should pass away 
and not one stone be left on another, but he was 
silent upon the prouder preéminence of that Eter- 
nal City which was to succeed it. The Apostle 
Peter was assigned his work by the Holy Ghost, 
but whether working effectually in him, or speak- 
ing through the inspired leaders of the church, it 
made him “the Apostle of the Circumcisioy.” 
Finally, that Holy Spirit addresses the very 
Church at Rome, and expounds the gospel with 
unwonted freedom and fullness; but the exposi- 
tion ignores every ceremony, and sacrament, and 
doctrine, which distinguishes Rome this day 
from Protestant Christendom.” Instead of the 
supremacy of Peter, and the preéminence of 
Rome, we have justification by faith alone; and 
so thoroughly hostile to each claim of the pa- 
pacy is this Epistle to the Romans, that when 
Protestant Propagandism -would find some trea- 
tise which surpasses all others in its adaptation 
to subvert and destroy the papal system, it selects 
this. Nothing does Protestant zeal more eager- 
ly circulate, or Papal vigilance more anxiously 
arrest, as calculated to sap the very foundations 
o its power in the heaven-assigned seat of its 
authority. 

There seems therefore a total discrepancy be- 
tween the divine record and exposition of God’s 
counsels, and that philosophy which would har- 
monize history with the Romish system. There, 
where infinite wisdom has recorded its designs, 
we find no fostering mention of aught that char- 
acterizes this vast scheme. Noris this all. The 
Scripture is not even wholly silent upon this 
grand perversion of it. Throughout that sacred 
volume which was then preparifig, we find many 
a significant allusion to the times which should 
come after, when misguided men should depart 
from the faith. We find one, the Man of Sin, as- 
signed a dire preéminence in works of delusion 
and lying wonders ; and ominous mention of rites 
and laws and claims, which are to this day strik- 
ingly characteristic of that system of priestly 
domination. We find scattered suggestions 
which together form a most surprising delinea- 
tion of that entire body of error which should be 
developed when he that did let, should be “taken 
out of the way,” and “that wicked” should be 
“revealed in his time.’ And for the destined 
preéminence of Rome in the earth, what have 
we in the word of God but great Babylon—in- 
eurably intoxicate with the blood of saints, and 
blindly consistent and persistent in the sorceries 
which should ruin her? We have her overthrow 
and destruction signalized as coincident with the 
very binding of Satan, and antecedent to the 
brightest era of glory which marks earth’s history. 
Such is the only philosophy of history, subse- 
quent to the Apostolic age, which the word of 
God knows, or sanctions, or tolerates. 

But not only is this Roman Catholic theory at 
variance with Scripture at its commencement ; it 
is equally irreconcilable with the course of his- 
tory for long ages past. 


departing from Rome. 








present, or prospectively. Mr, Battles, recently 
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The recent course of 
Providence furnishes such"ample illustrations of 
this topic, that we scarce know how to compress 
into any limited compass even the briefest view 
of the grand movement by which the world is 
The grandest event in 
the world’s history since Europe’s original civili- 
zation is the Reformation. Many a broad realm, 
many a vigorous nation, then renounced the alle- 
giance, and severed the. connection which for a 
thousand years had bound it to Rome ; and many 
a realm as fair and many a nation as vigorous 
retained them all. And what is the result? 
Those that renounced, and those that retained 
these relations, where do they stand now? If 
this scheme of history is true, the reformed com- 
munities are as remote from their just and normal 


position, as,our planet wouldbe if adopting some 





eccentric and cometary orbit should fly far from 
the cheerful radiance of the sun into the chill 
and gloomy vacancy. But every such nation 
has grown into a manhood unknown before, and 
matured a strength which it would be endless to 
describe. And those which held fast their alle- 
giance, where are they? moving in order and 
harmony * full of conscious dignity and strength ¢ 
imparting of their healthful life and hopeful pro- 
mise to febler and disordered states? Alas! the 
world knows them only by their weakness and 
wickedness, and by their occasional despairing 
struggles to retain their hold on life. Portugal, 
that opened one side of the globe to the commeree 
gd conquest of the other,—Spain that colonized 
a continent out of her bosom and gathered its 
fabulous wealth into her lap,—they and their 
children in either hemisphere are so low that the 
pity of their enemies alone saved them from con- 
tempt, as it has saved thm from annihilation. 
Italy, that ought to be the source of all vitality 
to others, is struggling even now for the very 
breath of life? her sons crushed under the armed 
heel which alone upholds the Pontiff, and which 
he, in guilty and shameful distrust of all higher 
help, has himself invoked. 

One of the most striking aspects of this con- 
trast is suggested to us by an authority high in 
the estimation of the papal body, Bossuet. The 
wife of that unhappy monarch on whom alote 
of all his faithless line the Heavens did absolute 
justice, Charles I, was a Catholic princess; and 
upon her death Bossuet pronounced her eulogy: 
in one of his finest efforts. It was in the midst 
of the disturbances under which England suffered 
for half a century previous to the establishment 
of constitutional monarchy at the revolution of 
1688. On that funereal occasion, the great French 
divine, looking across the channel to England, 
then so long and so ‘painfully agitated, pro- 
nounced the distresses of that dark hour the judg- 
ments of Heaven upon Britain for her departure 
from the apostolic faith ; and glorified the nation 
which in the exuberance of her devotion to the 
papacy, had ever refused to tolerate upon the 
throne of St. Louis, a prince thus recreant to the 
will of God. Fora time there might seem some 
justice in the boast, but a century passed away, 
and then convulsicns which amazed and shocked 
the earth, shawed how shallow and how false 
the sentiment was. 

Another century is drawing to a close, and 
France is yet in her blood. The streets of Paris 
are still wet with the blood of her children; and 
though it be for the moment stayed, no man 
knows when the horrible strife shall again com- 
mence. England has been secure for two hun- 
dred years from all hostile invasion, save that 
which drove forth her last Popish prince a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond upon the earth; she has be- 
come the inventor of arts, the center of commerce, 
the mother of nations, the ruler of an empire on 
which the sun never sets. Amid the convulsions 
which have shaken terribly the earth, her mighty 
realms, and those of her children, alone have 
dwelt in tranquillity. 

Nor is it in national stability and power alone 
that this contrast is exhibited. The. inventions 
which are changing daily the face of nature, the 
course of trade, the aspect of domestic life, belong 
to Protestant lands, so far at least as they are 
connected with any religious system. They are 
both the fruit, and the possession, of Protestant 
freedom and activity. The press is stimulating 
the thought, and unfolding the intellect, of every 
Protestant nation, but the papacy proscribes and 
dreads it; and writes in her Index Expurgatorius 
her hostility to all that is loftiest in the literature 
the carth. Steam, and the Telegraph, are 
bringing each nation nearer to the rest, and form- 
ing channels of communion, and bonds of brother- 
hood, between the four quarters of the world; 
but Italy has no use for these, the noblest arts 
which Heaven ever gave to ennoble maf. The 
world has got to hear of a Telegraph or a Loco- 
motive in the center of the Catholic unity. 

Nor is it only within their own precincts that 
these powers stand thus in contrast. The move- 
ments of the wide earth wear a similar aspect. 
For a thousand years has Rome been seeking to 
reclaim the early schisms of the East to her fold 
—but in vain. It is only since other missions 
have been prepared to occupy the ground that 
Mohammedan intolerance has been subdued ; 
and under the new influence the Syrian and Ar- 
menian churches are already beginning to feel the 
pulsations of a new life. The myriad children 
of China once were open to evangelization ; but 
now of a long time have they been secluded-and 
shut out. No divine hand unbarred that closed 
door till Protestant England stood knocking at 
and even now Japan awaits in yet 
deeper isolation, the maturer age of Protestant 
missions, to open her borders to the Gospel. 

But the event most full of influence upon the 
world is the discovery of this Western conti- 
nent ; and it is in this that the hand of God is 
most conspicuous. A new world was here to be 
peopled’; a world whose position indicates it as 
the point where all that is newest and freshest 
in the civilization of the West, is to meet and 
mingle with all that is most venerable in the 
hoariest nation of the Orient—where two races, 
soon to be more numerous than all the remain- 
ing population of the globe, are to mold each 
other—a world in which Christianity is to grow 
up to a mightier sway, and from which it is to 
go forth to wider conquests, than any that 
history records: and this new world was hidden 
till the reformers were born; and repelled every 
attempt at settlement till it could be planted with 
nations hostile beyond all others, to the creed and 
the claims of Rome. It was ominous for the 
Papal system that the same year which saw the 
conquest of Mexico, saw also the Diet at Worms. 

While thus the course of modern history is 
bearing the whole earth yet farther from the 
Papacy, the character of the period in which its 
chief triumphs were achieved shows its unfitness 
for any great work of the future. Admit all that 
is claimed, that Rome exerted an influence of the 
highest kind in the civilization of Europe, yet 
the obstacles over which she triumphed belong 
to an era which is past. She tamed barbarian 
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the gatc. 


letters—-but what then ? 
such work to do among us. 


mightier than these. 


laws of the physical universe. 


instead of the source of life. 


Never. Never. 


stifles freedom, that she can apply but too well 
but that, alas! she has applied in vain. 





wildness—stemmed fierce fanaticism—preserved 
There is no more of 
Barbarism and fa- 
naticism are*not the enemies with which the 
Gospel contends in our age, and among ourselves. 
The evil genii of our period are subtler and 
Infidelity threatens us, 
scrutinizing the word of God, and the nature and 
history of man, to set the one over against the 
other; has Rome ever entered the lists with a 
foe like this? Atheism is upon us, swallowing 
up God himself—after it has bound him with the 
Did Papal Rome 
ever vanquish an enemy like this? Pantheism, 
penetrating and poisonous as some noxious gas, 
is threatening to stifle our life—resolving God 
into mere nature, and making him the aggregate 
Can she battle 
with viewless spirits of the air like these? 
Our task is not of cloistered 
preservation—but of active origination—of sure 
guidance—of powerful control—what weapons 
—what resources has she for ends like these * 
These are heresies against which she never 
waged war—which she cannot detect—which 
spring up under the shadow of her temples—evil 
spirits against the possession of which -she has 
no exorcism. ‘It never entered her thoughts to 
guide, to animatey to elevate, the free thoughts 
of an ardent and fearless age. It is not only 
beyond her achievement, it is beyond her concep- 
tion of possibility. The stern repression which 


At variance then with divine truth, in its in- 
fancy, and irreconcilable with divine progress, in, 
its age—the hours of that system are numbered. 
The hand writing which of old was upon the 
wall, is now legible on the face of all great 
events. The Lord answers no more by Urim and 
Thummim as of old ; and no sorceries can greatly 
prolong its remaining days. Cuvrcu. 


For the Independent. 


ANNUAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


TO MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 

This cause is not only the legitimate offspring 
of Christianity, but an enterprise originated by 
Christians alone, and hitherto sustained mainly 
by their agency, for a purpose: strictly, if not 
eminently Christian. It is God's cause entrusted 
to their care, started’ by the same class of men, 
and in essentially the same way, with the Bible, 
Tract, and Missionary Societies ; it belongs equal- 
ly with these to the Church of Christ, as one of 
the instrumefftalities by which she is to accom- 
plish a most important and clearly promised result 
of the Gospel, the prevalence of peace coéxtensive 
with our religion ef peace. e 
It is chiefly this view which gives the cause its 
special claims on the Christian community ; “ nor 
is it easy to conceive,” said the sainted Payson, 
“how any one who believes the Scriptures, and 
professes to be the disciple of the Prince of Peace, 
or a friend of the human race, can justify himself 
in withholding his aid from a cause so evidently 
the cause of God.” The first apostle of Burmah, 
the larhented Jupson, once said, “since war has 
been. universally advocated and applauded, it 
seems to me that it is not optional with any to 
rethain neutral or silent on this great question. 1 
regret that I have so long delayed to enter my 
protest against this practice, by some overt act; 
a measure which appears in the present state of 
things, the indispensable duty of every Christian.” 
Well does Joun Ane. James say, “a hatred of 
war is an essential feature of Christianity ; and it 
is a shame upon what is called the Christian 
world, that it has not long since borne universal 
and indignant testimony against that enormous 
evil which still rages, not merely among savages, 
but among scholars, philosophers, Christians and 
divines. Real Christians should come out from 
the world on this subject. Let ministers from the 
pulpit, writers from the press, and private Chris- 
tians in their intercourse with each other and the 
world, inculcate a fixed and irreconcilable abhor- 
rence of war. Let the Church of God be a society 
for the diffusion of the principles of universal 
peace.” 
In such views as these originated the Peace 
Society as an instrument in the hands of Chris- 
tians, liké the Bible or the Missionary Society, 
for accomplishing one of the appropriate and 
promised results of the Gospel; and hence eccle- 
siastical bodies representing no less than eight 
denominations among us, have repeatedly passed 
resolves like the following: “That we commend 
this cause to the Christian community as worthy 
of a place among the benevolent enterprises of 
the agegthat the American Peace Society is emi- 
nently entitled to the cordial coéperation and sup- 
port of all the churches of Christ; that it is the 
duty of ministers f> preach in favor of peace as 
a prominent part of the Gospel, and for Christians 
to pray for the spread of peace through the world ; 
and that ministers should continue to preach, 
Christians to pray, and all to contribute in favor 
of universal peace.” 

in pursuance of such recommendations, the 
Peace Society has for years been in the habit of 
soliciting from ministers and churches, the an- 
nual efforts thus urged upon them, viz.: that 
every minister of the Gospel preach, in the course 
of this month, one sermon or more on the subject 
of peace; that every church, either by itself, or 
in connection with others, observe, on or near the 
25th of December, (Christmas) the Annual Con- 
cert of Prayer for universal peace ; and that 
either at this coneert, or more properly at the close 
of the sermon on peace, a collection be taken up 
in behalf of this cause. The time has now come 
for these efforts, and we earnestly hope our friends 
in the Church and the ministry, will make in 
season the best arrangements in their power to 
render them decidedly successful. On them al- 
most alone must we rely for what is needed in 
this cause. And is it too much to ask that the 
ministers of Christ should preach once a year a 
single sermon on this part of the Gospel, the chief 
burden of the angel-sang at his birth. and that his 
followers should unite in, an annual concert of 
prayer for universal peace, and accompany their 
prayers with some contribution for an object so 
vast and glorious? Does not the cause clearly 
need and deserve at least as much as this ? Can 
it prosper without such means? Has any cause, 
like this, ever succeeded without an honest, 
zealous advocacy from the pulpit, and a cordial 
remembrance in the prayers and charities of the 
Church? The blessing of God is just as indis- 
pensable to this as to any other cause; but can 
that blessing be expected except in answer to the 
prayers: of his people? And will they by their 
neglect of even the slight efforts now requested 
of them, practically say they care not enough 
about the world’s peace to give a dollar, or 
preach a sermon, or spend in a whole year a 
single hour in prayer for it? We cannot believe 
this; and, while we would leave every one to his 
own way of doing these things, we hope and trust 
they will, at all events, be done in some way. 
You may not, perhaps, be aware to what ex- 
tent funds are needed in this cause. We must 
of course support an office with some one to 
transact its business, and superintend our general 
operations. We attempt little in the way of agen- 
cies, but, if at all awake to the claims of the 
cause, we must employ at least a few agents in 
different parts of the country, and especially must 
we scatter our tracts and popular volumes far 
and wide over the whole land. We have never 
yet received even a tenth part of what is neces- 





the return of peace has prepared the way for our 
efforts, and the calls upon us are multiplying on 
every side with the best prospects of success, we 


much needs. 
In behalf of the American Peace Society, 
Geo. C. Becxwrrtn, Cor. Sec. 
Boston, Dec. 1850. 


had on application at our office. 


For the Independent. 


A DABK REGION. 





has been made within the last few years to in 
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sary for such purposes gs these; and, now that 


earnestly hope our friends will not only pray for 
this cause, but cheerfully give the money it so 


P. 8. Contributions may be sent to the Society's 
office, 21 Cornhill, Boston. Every pastor preach- 
ing on peace, and taking up a collection for the 
society, becomes ipso facto a member for the year, 
and is thereby entitled to its periodical, the Advo- 
cate of Peace. This work, and others on the sub- 
ject of peace, both tracts and volumes, may be 


I made a grant of $5 worth of books, writes an 
agent of the American Sunday-school Union at 
the West, to a school organized in May last in 
C—— co., Ill., with 45 scholars and 6 teachers. 
This is a Union school, but connected with the 
Presbyterian church at that place. They raised 
hardly enough for a library, and I added the 
above sum to help them out. C——co. is in 
the eastern part of the State, bordering on Indi- 
ana. The destitution of ministers and schools, 
common as well as Sunday-schools in that and 
in the adjacent counties is very great. Much effort 


duce competent ministers to go and settle in that 
region ; but I believe with almost no success. In 
& district of 100 gpiles from north to south, and 


50 miles from east to west, I do not think there 
}are more than three educated ministers. There 
is much of what is called preaching, bufit is ‘ the 
instruction that causeth to err.’ And many of 
the common school teachers are no better. I 
have before me a communication from one‘of 
them. If you were to judge of his qualification 
to teach school by this composition, I am confi- 
dent you would say there is not a boy in your 
Sunday-school ten years of age that is not better 
qualified to teach school than he. And yet this 
pan has taught school in that vicinity for several 
years—and the people think him a little more 
than common. And I have also a letter from a 
minister who has been preaching ttventy years, 
and I assure you that the schoolmaster's letter 
is almost perfection by the side of it. But if we 
can only succeed in planting down and sustain- 
ing Sunday-schools in every neighborhood among 
them, the occupations of these schoolmasters 
and ministers will soon be gone. They cannot 
live and exercise their functions among the more 
intelligent children and youth who will come up 
around them. It is a hard place to establish 
Sunday-schools I admit, but still a good many 
have been established and kept up well among 
them within the last four or five years; and the 
number is yearly increasing. I can see that we 
are making decided progress in even the most 
unpromising portions of that dark field. 





Foreign Correspondence. 
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FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Beruin, Nov. 12, 1850. 
I have often laughed over the struggles of the 
Germans for the mysterious “ Unity,” and their 
incessant efforts for freedom, always ending in 
pamphlets and speech-making. But I shall not 
be inclined to doit again. Since these two weeks 
I have spent in Berlin, { have seen something of 
the deep German feeling on these matters. In 
our quiet, comfortable condition at home, where 
we vote at town-meetings, and choose a presi- 
dent, and come to look upon “liberty” much as 
we do on our breakfasts—as a very pleasant 
thing, but quite a matter of course—it is some- 
what difficult to appreciate the intense feeling 
about it in foreign countries, and still more diffi- 
cult the feeling which exists in Prussia at the 
present time, as connected with German Unity 
and ‘this Austrian war. But, if any one will 
imagine a despotic power, pouring its masses of 
troops over our own land, not alone about to de- 
stroy our position among nations as an indepen- 
dent and self-protecting people, but, with our 
union, to blot out the last hope of liberty in our 
part of the world, he will have some idea of the 
feeling of the Prussians, as they look at this 
mighty combination against them. 
The noble-hearted man who has been longing 
and laboring for liberty in Germany, sees in this 
attack of Austria, the breaking up of the Union, 
in which rested the great hope of constitutional 
changes ; sees the advancement of the old “ Bun- 
destag” (Diet) with its hatred of free institutions 
and its crushing of constitutional resistance. 
Russia and Austria, the old arbitrary powers, 
hand in hand, are fastening their influence on 
Germany. All hope of carrying out the constitu- 
tion in Hesse is gone ; and Prussia, the represen- 
tative in Germany of freer institutions, must take, 
henceforth, the position of an inferior power. 
The soldier—and in this feeling the majority 
of the people sympathize—sees the firm old State 
which he has love? so much, built up by the 
Great Frederick against overwhelming odds, sus- 
tained through many a reverse and powerful 
attack by a military organization hardly less 
stringent than the Lacedemonian, and by a mili- 
tary pride as high as was ever that of the Ro- 
mans—he must see all this, at last, disgraced. 
The Austrian, and the despised Bavarian, are to 
give the law to his country. 
Can we wonder at the excitement with which 
the news of the war was received throughout the 
land? Never, we believe, was the drafting for 
an army more cheerfully borne with. The law 
for ‘‘ mobilizing ® the army—that is for putting 
it on a war-footing—required 200,000 men in 24 
hours’ time; yet in many districts, it is said, 
many more volunteers presented themselves than 
the regular number demanded. 
Throughout the week, before tlits order, there 
had been every appearance that the king, in the 
conference at Warsaw, intended to yield to the 
demands of Austria. The original order for 
mobilizing the army was countermanded. The 
official journal was peaceful in its tone, and the 
king was known to be for concessions, It can- 
not be imagined how deep the indignation and 
the regret was at this, throughout the land. 
From every quarter, from conservative and con- 
stitutional journals, from soldiers and citizens, 
came the most heart-stirring appeals against this 
“disgrace ” of Prussia—this bowing down to the 
arbitrary powers of Germany. And when, at 
last, the order came to fill up the army—that is, 
to prepare for war—there was a burst of joy 
throughout the kingdom. Thanks poured in to 
the Cabinet from every part. Not a newspaper, 
hardly, but uttered its congratulations over the 
step at last taken. And yet it was a joy tem- 
pered with forebodings in the minds of many. 
Prussia was entering upon a war, whose result 
no man could tell ; a war which might be as long 
and disastrous to German development as was 
the Thirty Years’ War. It was against fearful 
odds also. There was Austria with an army of 
120,000 men, many of them veterans in the cam- 
paigns of Italy and Hungary, right upon the bor- 
ders of Hesse. There was Bavaria, with a body 
of 80,000, all eager to pour themselves over Prus- 
sia. The other German statesunless perhaps 
Hanover—were either neutral or united with 
Austria. The colossal power on the eastern 
frontier was an ally of Austria, and might at any 
moment take the opportunity to gain a foothold 
in Germany, by sending an immense army over 
Silesia. England was averse, and France was 
reported even to have designs on the Prussian 
provinces on the Rhine. 

Besides, it was felt Prussia was a country in 
the last degree unfitted to be defended. Open on 
every side, disjointed, with the enemy’s forces be- 
tween the two extremities, it could hope for no- 
thing but in bold attacks. 

Such was the feeling in Berlin, these last two 
weeks. Two more exciting weeks I have not 
passed in foreign lands. -So many events in such 
quick succession! First the conferences in War- 
saw, the countermanding the order for mobilizing 
the army, the resignation of Radowitz, the mo- 
mentary withdrawing of the ministry ; then war, 
with all its exciting preparations; and in the 
mids: of all this turmoil, the quiet death of the 
brave old man who was one of the chief actors, 
worried to his grave, some said, by these troubles 
in his country’s affairs. 

Such, as I have said, is the Prussian view. of 
this war; but it is a view which I cannot at all 
take. I have talked about this contest often 
with my friends here, and I feel deeply the hopes 
and desires which they connect with it, but I am 
compelled to believe they are deceived in the in- 
tentions with which itis carried on. 

It is true, the old Bundestag is the enemy of 
constitutional changes ; it is true, that in the Cas- 
sel affair, Prussia is on the side of the people 
against the arbitrary Curfiirst, and that, as a na- 
tion, she is the representative of the constitutional 
party. Still I have no confidence whatever in 
the Government. They have crushed liberty in 
Baden ; they have put down democratic efforts in 
Hamburg; they have cajoled the people into a 
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not see why they may not act consistently to their 
old character in Cassel, when the war is over. 
At the head of this government is a most re- 
markable character—-the present king of Prus- 
sia—on whom much of the results of the war 
will depend. Probably on no throne of Europe 
has there been for many years so gifted a jer- 
sonage. In all the accomplishments which make 
the cultivated gentleman, in delicate taste for art, 
in a refined ear for music, in general scholarship, 
and in elegant address, he has no superior. Un- 
like the matter-of-fact character of most kings at 
the present day, he has a highly imaginative na- 
ture—given to “ phantasie” asthe Germans say — 
and quick often to move to noble impulses. But, 
as both friends and enemies confess, there is no 
dependence to be placed on his phantasies—and 
the enthusiasm of one day may altogether die 
away on the next. Still in all his changes he has 
been true to one “ideal,” an ideal formed long 
ago, and growing more real to him, till he forgets 
entirely the age in which he lives. 
He believes in a State where no written consti- 
tution*shall exist—where the king rules with a 
patriarchal authority, directly derived from God 
and where different classes (méichte) form the ele- 
_ of government, restraining one another. 
is idea appears throughout his reign ; under 
ithe has promised constitutional changes, which 
he has never granted, deceived the people with 
constitutions where the true elements of liberty 
were gone, and has acted, whether fickle or false, 
again and again, with most disastrous influence 
on the liberties of Prussia. This idea comes forthe 
again this very year, when he gives the Consti- 
tution of February ; promising to observe this 
instrument, but with this condition always, that 
“the king reigns ;? for “he reigns by God's ordt- 
nance.” 
From such a man I do not believe constitutional 
freedom has anything to expect; and I cannot 
hope for favorable results from a war of which 
he has the guidance. 
In my opinion, the government and the people 
have a different object, and the result will show 
either that the Cabinet will evade a war, which 
may strengthen the constitutional party, or thm, 
when they have gained the victory in Cassel, ™ 
they are no more desirous of granting constitu- 
tional privileges than they have been in Heidel- 
berg, or are now in Berlin. 
Despite the troublous times, I have enjoyed ny 
visit in Berlin exceedingly. The more | see of 
the German character—and I have seen it now 
in many slfapes, from the “ Handwerks bursch’’ 
in his travels, and the humble mechanic, and 
the soldier in the camp, upward—the better [ 
like it. There is throughout Germany, in all 
classes, a certain “humanity,” as the Latins used 
to say, an open-hearted, pleasant, human way 
toward one another, as if men were really, with- 
out any poetry, “ members of the same family.” 
If one gets into any difficulty about his route, 
or some similar mayer, ina public place, he 
finds the people about interested at once in it, and 
quite ready to advise. In a rail-car or public 
conveyance, men talk of their own private mat- 
ters as if there was some little possilality an- 
other person might be interested in them. 
Men in the lower classes do kindnesses for 
you, and neither claim nor accept “the everlast- 
ing shilling,” as in England. One is surprised as 
he looks back on his travels, to see how confi- 
dential he has been with strangers; how many 
hands he has grasped in warm friendship; how 
the coldness and distrust, which seemed the natu- 
ral traits in dealing with men, have melted away 
here. Something of this may» be due to visiting, 
certainly one of the most unselfish forms of hu 
man life. Still there is much which cannot be 
accounted for in that way. There isa politeness, 
too, among the Germans generally, which is very 
remarkable—not a politeness which expends it- 
self especially in grimaces and bows, nor an 
unmanly politeness, which fears to be downright 
and to hear downright words from others; but a 
quigk, almost unconscious respect for others, as 
men, which expresses itself constantly in German 
manners, and which I have not seen equaled 
among any people of Europe. 
All these pleasant traits of national character 
[have found in Berlin ; though, after all, Berlin is 
very different from most other German cities 
There is not much of the German genegous hos- 
pitality among the people. A man who goes 
there with letters of introduction must expect 
nothing from the mere fact that they are “let- 
ters.” His reception wili depend on what he is 
himself. There is little either of what an Eng- 
lishman or American would consider “comfort” 
in their mode of life. No one lives in a house 
by himself. Every one has suites of apartments, 
or boards in lodgings, with families above and 
below; and one will frequently find a family of 
the highest “ respectability " way up in the third 
story of one of these great houses. There is 
Jess, too, of the generous, overflowing good liv- 
ing one finds in other parts of Germany ; yet, of 
ail the cities of Europe [ have seen, Berlin ap- 
pears to me the pleasantest for a residence. 
I have spoken of the remarkable simplicity of 
German home-life ; but nowhere is it so manifest, 
and so beautiful also, as here. I do not believe 
there is a village in our country where there is a 
more simple, frugal, domestic life than in the 
higher literary and mercantile classes of Berlin ; 
yet connected with it is a pure taste for the arts, 
and a thorough cultiwation, which has made the 
Berlin society famous throughout Europe; and 
whatever there is lacking in hospitality is more 
than made up by the pleasant, easy, intellectual 
intercourse which is constantly kept up among 
the educated people. 
I have never been in any literary or scholastic 
circles before without meeting some men who, 
from their utter want of sympathy in political 
matters, or from a childish fear of being disturbed 
by them, affect a kind of philosophic indiffer- 
ence about subjects which involved the life and 
death of most classes around them—intellectual 
dilettantists, than whom one would rather meet the 
coarsest and most uncultivated, provided only 
there be some purpose and earnestness in them. 
Whether it was owing to the present existing 
circumstances or to something in the German 
character, I saw no such men among tie scholars 
of Berlin. They were earnest men, all of them, 
and when they spoke of their country and her 
future, it was with an expression of pain and 
anxiety, as one would speak of the disgrace and 
misfortune of a dearly-loved friend. 

Among the pleasantest acquaintances which | 
made in Berlin were two—whom | left with more 
than a feeling of mere acquaintanceship—who 
were genuine and thorough royalists; people of 
the highest cultivation, and accustomed to think 
on all subjects, yet who advocated rega! govern- 
ment as the purest of all forms of government, 
and who loved their king with a most poetic, de- 
voted loyalty. I argued with them very often 
about it all, and it was most beautiful! to see their 
feeling and their theory about regal power. Men 
need, they argued, a central, definite object for 
their reverence and obedience. In a republic 
there ie no reverence for government--no mora! 
tie to the center; it is merely the bond of in- 
terest. All that is most poetic and nobie is 
excluded from such a form. The only govern- 
ment which resembles God’s is a monarchy. 
And their voices quivered with emotion as they 
spoke of the present chances of their king's 
being driven into exile. “Where he should go, * 
they would go.” I could hardly realize, as I 
talked, that 1 was conversing with persons of the 
present age; it seemed rather as if I was back 
among the old loyal cavaliers and ladies of 
Charles the First’s time. Yet these were think- 
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shows us that monarchy, even in this age, may 
be upheld with very different feelings from what 
republicans commonly suppose, and that there 
are noble ideas sometimes among the supporters 
even of arbitrary power. 

While in Berlin I attended frequently the lec- 
tures of the prominent professors in the Univer- 
sity, and made some acquaintances among the 
students. The lectures were more slight and 
popular than I had expected in the “ first German 
University,” but as it was near the beginning of 
the course | formed no definite opinion of them 
as compared with our own. In the spirit mani- 
fested by the students, however, here as else- 
where, where I have been able to judge, I was 
exceedingly pleased. The contrast between the 
whole idea of the university-course among them 
and that among our students at home was most 
striking. 

1 think any one must admit, who’ has been 
paiticularly conversant -with our principal col- 
Jeges in the States, that in many important re- 
spects they have proved very nearly a failure. 
With able corps of instructors, with respectably 
good libraries, and great facilities at least for sci- 
entific education, there never yet has been among 
the mass of our students, as far as | have seen, 
any intellectual enthusiasm whatever. It is 
strange—it is sad—to witness in our country the 
entire contrast between the spirit in the world 
around and that in our colleges. 

In the business-life, in the professional-life, one 
finds men, no older than those in the college walls, 
intensely interested—absoybed in their pursuits— 
straining every nerve to succeed in them; but 
one turns to this quiet intellectual life—to the 
college—where one would expect the highest and 
noblest enthusiasm, and there every one almost 
We meet is indiflerent—looking on his business 
asa ‘bore,’ and evidently considering the great 
idea of college life to be how to escape from its 
duties. And even among those most faithful in 
study there is too often a kind of mechanical per- 
formance of duty, or a going through with it 
merely for the sake of some honor, very far 
from the high enthusiasm one would desire. The 
truth is, the great mass of students do not look 
upon the course of study at all as a means of 
lofty and noble improvement, or even as a pro- 
fession, but rather asa task which their elders 
have put upon them. It is not a business, but a 
punishment, and the teachers are not their friends 
to aid them in the attaining of knowledge, but 
almost their natural enemies. 

The contrast in the German universities to all 
this is striking. There is the deepest attention 
in the lectures. The young men are constantly 
writing and discussing on the subjects treated of 
in the public exercises. They study with an en- 
thusiasm which is not surpassed anywhere in the 
business-life of Germany. I have been surprised 
frequently to see ho® deep and absorbing their 
interest in some utterly abstract subject was; and 
the majority would no more think of shirking 
lectures than a botanist would of getting rid of 
his flowers, or a lawyer of his casese 

The feeling toward the teachers, too, is utterly 
different. With less outward deference than with 
us, there is a far deeper love and reverence—a 
feeling that these are great men among them, 
who are helping them on to higher stages of 
knowledge, and that any assistance from them 
is a kindness, and that their intercourse and jn- 
struction is a privilege to be received with grati- 
tude. 

I am aware that there are many exceptions to 
this, especially among the “corps members,” 
and exceptions there naturally would be where 
so many attend the university merely because it 
is required by their station in society ; but among 
the great majority who enter the institution—as 
with us—for the sake of education, and who ex- 
pect to gain their livelihood by their intellectual 
efforts, | venture to say, there is generally this 
high intellectual enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
which seems to me almost utterly wanting in 
our colleges. 

The causes of this difference will not be found 
in the greater youth of our students, as, contrary 
to my expectation, there is very little difference in 
years. Nor will it altogether in the different na- 
ture of the studies pursued, as a part of our 
course corresponds almost precisely with the 
course in a German,university. I would not at- 
tempt to account for it in all respects; but, as it 
seems to me, the great and prominent reason of 
this difference is in the fact that the German sys- 
tem is, from beginning to end, a voluntary system. 
No student is obliged to attend lectures. No 
account is taken of presence or absence. No 
strict supervision is maintained over him with 
respect to his studies. The whole matter is left 
to his own sense of responsibility, or his interest 
in the subjects taught. He is treated at once as 
a maneas a reasonable and responsible man. 
And the effect is, with a few exceptions, what we 
might expect—he acts like one. The idea is not 
in any way brought before his mind, that the stu- 
dies are a task—a burden, placed on him by ano- 
ther. He can stay away, or attend, as he chooses. 
The whole impression left on him is that study 
is a privilege, an intellectual pleasure. 

This is not the idea in our colleges. And 
whether this be the right explanation or not of 
the difference, the fact is worth considering. And 
it is worth considering, also, that where the vol- 
untary system is tried, as in our professional 
schools, the intellectual life, the enthusiasm for 
study, is far, far higher than what appears under 
the other system. 

We know that against the evils mentioned 
here, many of the teachers of our colleges have 
struggled long and earnestly. That more than 
anything else, they have labored to infuse into 
college life a higher moral enthusiasm. If they 
have not succeeded, the fault, with many, has 
been ingthe systerm, not in themselves. 

No one can doubt, of course, that even with 
these defects, our college system has done much 
for the thought of the country. But I am dis- 
posed to think that the great benefit of the course, 
the highest intellectual life, is not so much from 
the regular studies as from the contact of the stu- 
dents’ minds with one another, from the general 
intercourse, and from those literary and debating 
societies which form the most original and re- 
markable feature of our college course, 

CLL. 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN'S APPEAL. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


“ The most eminent and most honorable Lord,” 
Dr. Wiseman, has himself entered the field, in an 
Appeal to the reason and good sense of the 
English people. It is a production of great 
ability and quite equal to the literary reputation 
of Dr. Wiseman. Legal argument, cool, cutting 
sarcasm, felicitous illustration pervade it. But 
one might also say its whole drift is Anti-Papal. 
It is something to have a Cardinal just hot from 
Rome—from Rome, where civil liberty and relig- 
jous freedom lie bleeding-—from Rome, where an 
active conspiracy is now being carried on against 
the freedom of states and legislatures, and from 
whose prisons Achilli and other victims have 
barely escaped—from Rome, whose expatriated 
citizens are now feeling the privations of exiles 
and the rigors of the English climate—it is some- 
thing to have this new and most eminent “ Lord 
Cardinal” appealing to the English love of justice 
and of freedom. His retort upon the English 
hierarchy is most biting, and must be felt as 
dividing the very joints and marrow of prelates 
and dignitaries. The poor Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. Buckland, is still in a condition to know 
nothing of these things, so that he cannot feel 
the arrowy sleet of such sallies as these :—thus 
speaks the Cardinal Archbishop :— 

« The diocese, indeed, of Westminster embraces 
a large district, but Westminster proper consists 
of two very different parts. One comprises the 
stately Abbey, with its adjacent palaces and its 
royal parks. To this portion the duties and 
occupation of the Dean and Chapter are mainly 
confined ; and they shall range there undisturbed. 
To the venerable old church I may repair, as I 
have been wonttodo. * * * *) 

“ But in their temporal rights, or their quiet 
possession of any dignity and title, they will not 
suffer. Whenever I go in, I will pay my entrance 

fee like other liege subjects, and resign myself 
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meekly to the guidance of the beadle, and listen, 
without rebuke, when he points out to my 
admiration detestable monuments, or shows the a 
hole in the wall for » confessional. 

“Yet this splendid monument, its treasures of 
art, and its fitting endu,inents, form not the part 
of Westminster which will concetn me. For 
there is another part which stands in frightful 
contrast, though in immediate contact, with this 
magnificence. In ancient times, the existence of 
an Abbey on any spot, with a large staff of 
clergy, and ample revenues, would have sufficed 
to create around it a little paradise of comfort, 
cheerfulness, and ease. This, however, is not 
the case. Close under the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster there lie concealed labyrinths of lanes and 
courts, and alleys and slums, nests of ignorance, 
vice, depravity, and crime, as well as o a 
wretchedness, and disease ; whose atmosphere is 
typhus, whose vehtilation is cholera; in which 
swarms a huge and almost countless population, 
in great measure, nominally at least, Catholic ; 
haunts of filth, which no sewerage committee can 
reach,—dark corners, which no lighting-board 
can brighten. This is the part of Westminster 
which alone I covet, and which I shall be glad to 
claim and to visit, as a blessed pasture in which 
sheep of holy Church are to be tended, in 
which a Bishop’s godly work has to be done, of 
consoling, converting, and preserving. And if, 
as I humbly trust in God, it shall be seen, that this 
special culture, arising from the establishment of 
our hierarchy, bears fruits of order, peacefulness, 
decency, religion, and virtue, it may be that the 
Holy See shall not be thought to have acted 
unwisely, when it bound up the very soul and 
salvation of a chief pastor with those of a city, 
whereof the name is indeed glorious, but the 
purlieus infamous—in which the very grandeur 
of its public edifices is as a shadow, to screen 
from the public eye sin and misery the most ap- 
palling. If the wealth of the Abbey be stagnant 
and not diffusive, if it in no way rescue the 
neighboring population from the depths in which 
it is sunk, let there be no jealousy of any one 
who, by whatever name, is ready to make the latter 
his care, without interfering with the former.” 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

The first number of the third volume of The 
Independent will be published on the 2nd of Janu- 
ary, 1851. 

It is hoped that all subscribers whose time of 
payment expires about this period will treat the 
publisher with the promptitude which he is ex- 
pected to maintain to them. 

New subscribers will conveniently commence at 
that time; for which purpose we shall print a suit- 
able number of copies. 


TERMS FOR 1841. 

The price of Tur InpvEPeNveENT is uniformly as 
follows : 

To subscribers in New York, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, Newhaven, Hartford, and Boston, Two 
Do.uaArRs AND Firry Cenrs, for which sum the 
paper will be delivered by carriers. 

To all subscribers out of the city, who receive 
their paper by mau, Two Douiars. 

To Clergymen, six copies for Ten Do.vLars. 

Any subscriber who renews his subscription, and 
forwards us the names of two new subscribers, 
shall have the Three for Five Douuars. 

All subscriptions to be paid invariably ww Ap- 
VANCE, 

All Postmasters who Will send us the names of 
new subscribers, with the money, may retain fifty 
cents on each for Commission. 


TO OUR READERS. 

We are happy to announce to our readers that 
Rev. Grorce B. Curever, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans, will hereafter be a stated 
contributor to The Independent over a known 
signature. The readers of this journal will wel- 
come the communications of one whose pen has 
made such rich and varied contributions to the 
religious literature of our country. The ar- 
rangement will take effect from the beginning of 
the new year. 

For the Inprex on the fourth page our readers 
are indebted to the diligence and patience of our 
assistant editor—whose name, we presume, it is 
no longer necessary to announce. It will be 
found of great value to those who keep the 
paper on file, a practice which we would recom- 
mend to all who wish to preserve a record of 
passing discussions and events. One cannot 
estimate the care and labor of preparing so full 
and accurate an index without trying to make 
one for himself. 


The editor who on the eve of Christmas finds 
himself sols in the office, takes advantage of the 
absence of his colleague to say to the public that 
a very neat pamphlet of 44 pages has just been 
laid on the table entitled Tae Ox1icaTiIon oF 
Man to Opey THE Crvit Law; 11s GROUND AND 
Extent; by Rev. R. S. Storrs, jun. This dis- 
course was delivered in the Church of the Pil- 
grims on Thanksgiving Day, and is published by 
request. It needs no commendation, even were 
that proper here, to ensure for it a general reading 
in this community. For sale at this office and-by 
M. H. Newman & Co. The next number of The 
Independent will contain the discourse entire. 


To the account given last week of the installa- 
tion of Rey. Ray Palmer, as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Albany, the following 
sentence was to have been added, but was omit- 
ted through an oversight in the printing office : 
We regret that the inadvertent fixing of the 
day for this insfallation in Thanksgiving week, 
prevented the attendance of any of the pastors of 
the churches invited from New York and Brook- 
lyn. We welcome Mr. Palmer to his new and 
important post of labor, and shall noe for a fre- 
quent exchange of ministerial courtesTes. 


THE TRUE ISSOE. 


The New York Observer of the 21st instant re- 
pudiates the doctrine which we understood it to 
teach a fortnight since, when it asserted “that it 
is a religions duty to render obedience to civil 
law, except in those rare and extreme cases which 
justify a revolution.” It now says, ‘‘ We advo- 
cate the right and duty of every man to make a 
passive resistance or to render only a passive obe- 
dience to every law which requires him to do 
what his conscience forbids” ; and again, alludipg 
to Peter, John, Daniel and others, it says, “ By 
quietly suffering the penalty of the law, these 
good men obeyed and honored the law, as law ; 
while in refusing to do what the law required, 
they obeyed and honored the higher law of thei 
Maker.” This is exactly right; it is precisely 
what this journal has asserted, and a// that it has 
ever asserted respecting the duty of citrzens to- 
ward the fugitive slave law. It is the right and 
the duty of every man to refuse active obedience 
to every law which requires him to do what his 
conscience forbids, and to suffer the penalty of 
that refusal, from a simple regard to the “higher 
law” of God. Here the Observer and The Tnde- 
pendent stand upon the same ground. 

The Observer accuses us of having perverted 
its meaning, in our article of the 12th instant. 
We had no such thought. The remark upon 
which our comments were based is quoted above, 
and the reader can judge for himself whether we 
did not put upon it the only fair construction. Ii 
the Observer used language loosely, we are not 
responsible for that; we took the words as we 
found them, and gave them the only meaning pos- 
sible in the connection. Unless Dr. Spencer's 
sermon Was a mere waste of words, unlesg a font 
of italics and exclamation points was exhausted 
upon it in vain, it teaches that every man is bound 
to carry out every law to the utmost, “except in 
those rare and extreme cases which justify a re- 
volution.” It does not recognize the right of an 
individual to make a passive resistance to any law. 
It was aimed expressly and avowedly against 
the assertion of that right. Its doctrine is that law 
must be obeyed as law, actively, and fully; that 
anything short of this is treason, except it be a 
general and asuccessful uprising of the community 
against the existing laws and government. This 
doctrine—repugnant alike to common sense and 
Christian principle—the Observer endorsed. We 
were surprised at this, and are glad that the en- 


‘dorsement is withdrawn, even tnder the plea of 


perversion. 
We are agreed then with our respected Contem- 








porary in the principle which shoy}d govern the 
conduct of Christians toward the civil law. Do 
we agree also in the application of that princi- 
ple? “It isthe right and duty of every man to 
make a passive resistance to every law which re- 
quires him to do what his conscience forbids.” 

As to this doctrine, there is and can be no dif- 
ference among intelligent Christians. The ques- 
tion which now agitates the public mind relates 
simply to the application of this doctrine. But 
what is a principle worth unless it be applied to 
the very case which it contemplates? Now what 
that case is every man must determine for him- 
self. To us the Fugitive Slave Law presents 
such a case. That law is against our deepest 
convictions of moral obligation to God and our 
fellow men. We will not obey it; we cannot 
obey it, until we shall have apostatized from our 
faith in the Gospel. If we are mistaken in this, 
our mistake is deliberate and sincere. But we 
are not mistaken in the conviction that the whole 
spirit and teaching of the New Testament re- 
quire us to give bread to the hungry, and rest to 
the weary, and shelter and succor to the perse- 
cuted, and forbid us to do aught to reduce a fel- 
low man to slavery. The Fugitive Slave law is 
against the law of God, and while we retain our 
faith in the Gospel and our hope in Christ, we 
shall never obey that law. This language is not 
that of heated declamation. It is the result of 
thought ; it is the result of prayer; it is a purpose 
of the soul as fixed as its devotion to God and 
man and which must strengthen as that shall in- 
crease. We shall offer no forcible résistance to the 
law or its executors. We shall dehort all classes 
from mob violence. But we shall not obey this 
law. We cannot obey it. We can go to prison ; 
we can suffer reproach ;—but we cannot obey 
this law. We have no silver and gold, no houses 
and lands, no ships and merchandize to meet the 
enormous fines of the Jaw; but we have places 
to relinquish; we have families to leave; we 
have bodies to surrender; and yet above all 
these, we have souls which, God helping us, shall 
never in any way take upon them the crime of 
enslaving a fellow man. 

This has been from the first the position of this 
journal. It has been denounced over and over 
again as treason and rebellion, but it has never 
been replied to by argument. The only attempt 
to meet it is by denying the principle stated above, 
and arguing the general duty of obedience to gov- 
ernment. But that is a false issue, and the po- 
sition which it attempts to enforce cannot be 
maintained. The Fugitive Slave law renders it 
the duty of every man, if called upon, as every 
man may be, to assist in capturing a fellow man, 
to reduce him to slavery, under a penalty of a fine 
of one thousand dollars and six months’ imprison- 
ment, if he shall refuse. We say that we will 
not help to make a man a slave. We will suffer 
the penalty. 

If a Christian, acting with a good conscience, 
would help to make aman a slave, on what ground 
must he do it? Not merely because the law re- 
quires him to do so. That is not a sufficient rea- 
son, for as the Observer says, it is his right and 
duty to refuse to act and to suffer the penalty. It 
must be then, because he regards this law as a 
good law; because he thinks slavery a good 
thing, and that men who have escaped from it 
ought therefore to be sent back into it for their 
own good ; because he can promote the glory of 
God and the happiness of mankind by helping to 
seize and bind his free and unoffending neighbor, 
perhaps his porter or the waiter at his table, 
perhaps a brother in the church, and to send him 
where he shall be worked, whipped and sold like 
a horse; because to deny bread to a h@mgry man 
and shelter to a weary wanderer fleeing for his 
liberty and life, is to make the best exemplifica- 
tion of Christ's spirit, and tht best commendation 
of Christ's religion. That is the true issue and 
the only issue that the case admits to a Christian 
mind. If men will drop all irrelevant discussion 
about civil government and constitutions, and ad- 
vocate slave-catching upon its naked merits, we 
shall give them credit for manliness, honesty and 
consistency, whatever we may think of their 
Christianity, their humanity, or their inherent 
sense of right and wrong. 

The Observer aceuses this journal of “ raising 
a false issue” in order “ to escape from the odium” 
of the “ atrocious” sentiment, “ that it is the right 
of the fugitive slave to resist this law even unto 
death, and to shoot down the officers who attempt 
to arrest him under it” ; it adds also, that “man- 
liness requires that the editors of The Independent 
should either boldly maintain this doctrine, or 
publicly retract it.” This suggestion will pro- 
voke a smile from the readers of this journal, 
who know that we have maintained ‘that posi- 
tion over and over again, whenever we have had 
occasion to allude to the subject. We have not 
shrunk from any responsibility for that deliberate 
and confirmed opinion. We cannot retract a 
truth conscientiously uttered ; and knowing the 
deep conviction of its justness in the public 
mind, in almost every mind, wo find little occasion 
to maintain it by argument. ‘“ Odium” against it 
there is none. Much clamor there has been on 
the part of those whose political, pecuniary, or 
ecclesiastical alliance with slavery makes all that 
clamor empty noise; but we have yet to see or 
hear of the first sober-minded man who does not 
own that he would defend his own liberty even 
unto death. The Observer asks “Did Peter or 
John, Daniel, &c., éver maintain such a doctrine ?” 
We answer, did any of these worthies ever main- 
tain the right of revolution, which even Dr. 
Spencer contends for? The Scriptures give us 
general rules, and leave exceptional cases to be 
determined by reason and conscience. Here then 
let there be no false issue. There is a right of 
self-defense. This the common law and sound 
morality alike accord. Is the case of the man 
whom others would seize to make him a slave, 
one that justifies the exercise of that right ? 
That is the question and the only question. 

Has Kossuth the right to defend himself against 
any who should attempt to deliver him over to 
Austrian cruelty? Who denies it? If his ag- 
gressor should be an officer of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, or the butcher Haynau, a high commis- 
sioned officer of the Austrian government, would 
that take away from Kossuth the right to defend 
himself even unto death against the attempt to 
seize his person’ Would the official character 
of bis assailant at all affect his original right of 
self-defense? Every man sees that it would not. 

To us the fugitive is even as Kossuth ; as truly 
a man, and a man too who has periled all for 
liberty. Perhaps like Hugo Grotius, he submit- 
ted to be smuggled out of captivity as a box of 
merchandise. Perhaps he threaded his dreary 
way through the dismal swamp, living on roots, 
following the north star, with the 'bloodhounds 
on his track. He has escaped his pursuers; he 
is on a free soil. Nobly has he toiled and suffer- 
ed for freedom. But he is not safe,here. The 
Jaw will not protect him. The community will 
not protect him. He has no detender. The fed- 
eral government makes him an outeast, and it 
comes down upon him with its arm of power to 
make him again a slave. It is the right of such 
aman to protect himself, just as it was his right 
to defend himself against his first eaptor in Af- 
rica. No power,{no_wrong, can take away that 
righty There has been no attempt to disprove it. 
The assertion of ithas been branded as ‘ villainous,’ 
‘atrocious,’ ‘murderous, and all that, but it has 
not been argued down ; it cannot be argued down; 
it plants itself deeper and deeper in the convic- 
tions of every true and noble soul. 

To argue against it, one must either deny the 
right of self-defense, or deny that a negro is a 
man, or deny that liberty is worth fighting for to 
one who has known the bitterness and horrors of 
slavery. Every man knows better than this, and 
his heart chokes the utterance of his lips when 
these would deny to a man hunted for slavery the 
right to be a man. We say to such a man, de 
not combine with others for resistance, because a 
regard for public order will require all good citi- 
zens to combine to put amob down. Keep out of 
the way of arrest, if this is possible. But in 
the last extremity, he has the right to protect 
himself against all andwsundry who would seek 
to make him a slave. EW@ity man knows that 
this is his right. 

There are those who hold the doctrine of non- 





resistance. There are certain states of constitu- 
tional temperament or of religious feeling in 
which a person might submit to be made a slave, 
just as he might submit without resistance to any 
other outrage. But almost any man who holds the 
right of self-defense would resist by force an at- 
tempt to drag him from a state of liberty, from 
the bosom of his family, from all his cherished 
occupations and enjoyments, and to make him a 
slave. Mr. Webster would resist such an attempt 
in his own case; Dr. Spencer would resist such 
an attempt upon his person, the editor of the New 
York Observer would resist it for himself. The 
negro is as truly a man as any of these, and has 
the same right. Years of oppression and wrong 
have not deprived him of it, but have rather 
made that right the stronger. 


LEANING UPON CHRIST. 


The strength of the Christian is in his Savior. 
The words of Christ cheering his mind, the spirit 
of Christ filling his heart, the pleasure of Christ 
enlivening his solitary and desponding hours, 
this, this it is that makes the Christian strong, 
that gives him courage in duty and endurance in 
trial. We are apt to lean upon numbers, up@® 
associations, upon wealth, upon exterior arrange- 
ments, upon plans and institutions, for the pro- 
motion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. But these 
all may fail and disappoint us. The only true 
and unfailing resource for spiritual strength and 
efficiency is in vital! communion with Christ. 
This thought came prominently into view at a 
recent communion season held in connection with 
a Conference of Churches in New York and 
Brooklyn. Much had been anticipated from 
such a season. It was hoped that the gathering 
of members from diflerent churches at the same 
table would have a quickening influence upon the 
state of religion in the churches—would be, as 
it were, a return of Pentecost with its rich eflu- 
sions of grace. But the day first appointed 
proved so stormy that the service was postponed, 
and the second appointment proved equally un- 
favorable—the cold, bleak, blustering twenty- 
third of December. A few only assembled, 
though some came from wide distances, and the 
whole aspect of things, without and within, was 
chilling. There was no possibility of that sym- 
pathetic warmth whigh the mere presence of 
numbers met for a common object will often im- 
part. But the thoughts thus withdrawn from the 
outward, centered more immediately upon Christ, 
and it was felt that the profit of the occasion 
must lie not in its social cliaracter, but in the 
personal communion of each one in that little 
company with his Lord—a communion which 
should impart to each a higher tone of spiritu- 
ality, and thus make itself felt in families, in 
neighborhoods, and in churches. Christ was set 
forth in that little assembly, evidently crucified; 
as the Redeemer and Lord of each penitent and 
believjng soul. And thus the season was made, 
perhaps to all present, one of higher spiritual en- 
joyment, one of more immediate spiritual im- 
provement, one of greater spiritual strength, than 
if a crowded room had given an air of excite- 
ment to the scene. 

After all, that which the Christian most needs 
in his experience, is to be thrown back thus upon 
Christ; to be made to feel that Christ is his 
strength and joy. There isan hour coming to 
each soul when that soul must be alone with 
Christ; when the presence of friends, and the 
most favoring outward circumstances, shall min- 
ister but little to its comfort, and Christ must be 
its alone support. Happy will it be for each one 
in that hour if he shall meet Christ as a personal 
friend, whom he has been accustomed to meet 
alone in the closet and in his thoughts at the 
communion table, and whose hand he can grasp 
without fear as he enters the valley of the 
shadow of death. The soul that leans habitually 
upon Christ is never alone, is never weak, is 
never desolate. 
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WINTER: ITS PHYSICAL BENEFITS. 


Winter has its physical benefits and its moral 
lessons. First in order we shall notice the physt- 
cal advantages of Winter. One of the most 
prominent of these is the repose which it secures 
to the earth after the productiveness of Summer. 
It has been beautifully said, “The days of 
Winter are the days of nature’s rest. In the pre- 
ceding months she has been exhausted with in- 
cessant labor for the good of man. How rich 
has the Spring been in flowers; how the seeds 
have expanded and the foliage sprouted. What 
abundance of fruits the Summer prepares for the 
Autumn’s maturing hand. Every month, every 
day, we receive some fresh gift from nature. As 
the tender mother provides for her young with 
anxious care, so nature is busied from morn to 
evening in supplying our wants, and in procuring 
us a succession of comforts and blessings to 
make life's fleeting moments smile with joy and 
with delight. Food, raiment, and the chief 
sources of our pleasures. are all derived from her 
fostering bosom. For us she makes the seeds to 
open and expand, the herbs to bud, the trees to 
look gay with foliage, beantiful with blossoms, 
and to pour forth their riches in fruit of every 
kind that can please the eye or gratify the taste. 
For us the golden grain waves over the fielda, 
the vine offers her varied treasures, and the whole 
creation is clothed in verdure, and presents to the 
delighted observer an infinitely varied and beau- 
tiful field of attractions. Wearied by so many 
labors, nature, for a space, reposes, in order to 
acquire new force, that she may again be equally 
fruitful, and again be enabled to assume her 
wonted resplendency.” The farmer well under- 
stands that land to be made most highly and per- 
manently productive, must have occasional rest. 
It must not be sown with grass or grain year 
after year, lest the strength and goodness of the 
soil should soon be exhausted, but it must be 
favored with a change of crops. The Jewish 
law required that every seventh year the land 
should rest and lie still; and farmers who have 
made the experiment testify that they find this 
to be good economy. On the same principle the 
temporary repose of the earth in Winter, like 
rest in sleep, is favorable for augmenting the 
vigor and productiveness of the soil. 

But Winter is not to be regarded as the mere 
repose of nature ; it is also. a preparatory season 
—the seed-time of the coming year. Even when 
the ground is stiffened and covered with snow 
secret processes are at work in the laboratory of 
nature, preserving and elaborating “the seeds, 
buds and roots of future plants and flowers”, and 
unfolding the germs of the future harvest. The 
Fall-sown grain, subjected to these processes, 
slowly developed till it just peers above the sur- 
face, and then covered with its warm blanket of 
snow to await the return of the sun, attains a 
fullness, vigor and maturity never reached by 
that which is sown in Spring. One of the most 
beautiful sights in nature is that of a fresh green 
field of grain shooting up when all around it is 
desolate, to indicate that nature's life is not ex- 
tinct and that seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail. Under the cold hard surface of Winter lie 
hidden in the yet warm and nutritious earth, the 
Spring, the Summer, the Autumn of the coming 
year. A new harvest is germinating there, to be 
quickened into life and fruitfulness by the warm 
Summer's sun. Moreover there are plants and 
trees that preserve their verdure through the 
Winter ; flowers that spring up under the snow 
and bloom with a delicious fragrance ; shrubs, 
herbs and vegetables that come to maturity amid 
frosts and ice; showing that nature, though in 
comparative repose, is not dead,—that Winter is 
not all a waste. Some of the most kindly pro- 
cesses of nature in the preservation and develop- 
ment of the various species of grains and grasses, 
plants and vegetables, are carried forward in the 
dark recesses of Winter. 

But this is not the full extent of the physical 
operations of Winter. The diversity of climate 
is one of the chief advanfages of the present 
constitution of our earth, and of its relation to 
the solar system. Let us suppose that there was 
throughout the globe “an equal distribution of 
heat and cold, the same degree of fertility, and 
the same division of day and night.” In the 
opinion of some that would be to make the earth 
a Paradise, But the immediate effect of such a 











state of things would be the loss of that diversity 
in the appearance and the productions of the 
earth which is now so pleasing and so beneficial. 
A vast variety of the productions of the earth 
now so nicely adjusted to certain degrees of tem- 
perature must perish by such a change, and men 
have everywhere the same limited and uniform 
means of subsistence. Asa consequence of this, 
Commerce must almost entirely cease ; for neither 
the natural productions nor the artificial fabrics 
of one country would be needed in another,— 
each country affording a full supply of the same 
articles, and having nothing else to offer in ex- 
change. There being no necessity for commer- 
cial intercourse, many of the arts and also of the 
physical sciences which have been developed or 
stimulated by commerce, woyld remain hidden in 
the secrets of nature, and Wsctin race would 
be far below its presentj position in cultivation 
and enjoyment. A uniformity of temperature 
would be a serious disadvantage. The with- 
drawal of Winter from the earth would render 
the heat intolerable—for even the heat of the 
torrid zone is now mitigated by the prevalence of 
cold im the polar regions. And though the tem- 
perature were moderate and endurable, but still 
uniform, we should be deprived of the benefit of 
winds,——those salutary disturbances in the equi- 
librium of the atmosphere which are owing to 
changes of temperature,—and should soon be 
transformed into a race of groveling Cretins at 
the bottom of a sea of stagnation. One of the 
prime offices of Winter with its storms is ventila- 
tion ; the purifying of the atmosphere on a great 
scale, from the damps and noxious gases of the 
Summer. 

Nor should we overlook 
Winter on the human system. This in general 
is invigorating. While some by reckless ex- 
posure and others by excessive caution, make 
the season one of physical discomfort and ailing, 
most persons find the cold, clear, bracing air of 
Winter a welcome tonic after the lassitude and 
debility of the Summer months. In general, 
Winter is a season of health and physical vigor ; 
when we breathe freer, and the blood stimulated 
by our increased activity, courses more warmly 
and briskly through our veins. Welcome then 
Winter, its cold and storms; for amid its dark- 
ness and desolation, it keeps alive our vital 
energy, and rejuvenates the earth exhausted by 
the labors of Spring and the fruits of Autumn ; it 
multiplies our comforts, by varying the products 
of the earth, and stimulates our commerce with 
the vast brotherhood of man; it sweeps away 
the pestilence, and nerves us for that hardihood 
and toil which produce the best physical develop- 
ment and the purest physical enjoyment. Thou, 
the beneficent Father of all, “hast made Win- 
TER” for the good of thy creatures. 


the effect of 
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SABBATH-SEHOOL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
s — 


At this season of the year a familiar and wel- 
come service in many churches is an anniversary 
meeting of the Missionary Association of the 
Sabbath-school. These associations are formed 
chiefly for the purpose of organizing and sus- 
taining Sabbath-schools at the West, which is 
done by means of traveling agents for the pur- 
pose, and of libraries gratuitously furnished as 
the nucleus of an organization. Some of these 
associations raise during the year several hun- 
dreds of dollars, and diffuse over the land bhun- 
dreds and even thousands of volumes. A most 
interesting anniversary of this description was 
held at the Tabernacle last Sabbath evening, be- 
ing associated with Forefather'sday. The pastor 
of the church alluded to the trials and sufferings 
of the Pilgrims for the simple right of a free 
Bible and a free worship—to their secret meet- 
ings when the worshipers were in peril of the 
prison and the gallows—and then pointing to 
the company of children met upon the thorough- 
fare of this great metropolis to circulate the 
Bible, and to promote evangelical religion through 
the land, summoned the venerated fathers of 
New England, Bradford and Brewster, and Car- 
ver and Winslow, to tell how far Protestantism 
had declined since their day. 

Rev. Dr. Hutton made a beautiful and feeling 
address to the children, in which he showed them 
how they could do more to make the country 
safe and happy than could the President of the 
United States in his official capacity, while yet 
he thanked God that the President could be as 
good and as useful as a Sabbath-school scholar. 

A pleasing incident occurred with reference to 
the collection. After the last anniversary the 
pastor had received an anonymous letter enclos- 
ing ten dollars to be appropriated to a Sabbath- 
school at the West. The money had been put 
into the treasury of the Association, and a libra- 
ry of a hundred volumes bought with it and sent 
to Michigan. The books had there been divided 
among four Sabbath-schools, three of which were 
formed expressly through the inducement offered 
in the books, and about two hundred volumes in 
addition had been purchased by the schools 
themselves. Thus four libraries were put into 
circulation among about 150 teachers and schol- 
ars, and perhaps as many families. One of the 
schools referred to had been formed in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of a large distillery, and was 
sending out the waters of life to counteract the 
streams of death issuing from the still. An ap- 
peal was made for a town in Michigan in which 
there is no Sabbath-school and no church, but 
where the distillery and the dram-shop have ab- 
solute sway, and a gentleman gave ten ddllars 
for a library to be forwarded to that place. 
Other ten dollar subscriptions were made for a 
like purpose. In no way probably can so smal) 
asum be made to produce so great a good. 

The singing at this anniversary was one of 
its most pleasing features, being performed by the 
children, under the admirable training of Mr. 
Bradbury. 


SOME RESULTS WORTH CONSIDERATION. 


The active excitement of our people ought not 
to pass by without the observation and record of 
many facts thgs can seldom receive such illustra- 
tion as they are now receiving. 

1. There has never been such careful and uni- 
versal pains taken to prevent the discussion of 
any subject as that of Slavery. Every organi- 
zation of society has dreaded agitation. Presses 
have been muzzled, lecturers mobbed, ministers 
unsettled, stores attacked, and the business pros- 
perity threatened of all who sympathized with 
the slave. The government of the country, of 
the States, the political parties for the most part, 
the ecclesiastical government, and the business 
of the country, have stood determined to smother 
the discussion of slavery, and keep it out of 
society. 

What has been the result ? . 

No subject has ever been discussed so much. 
The nation is saturated with the agitation ; and 
as if God were mocking at them, he has made 
those who most dreaded discussion to be the most 
eager disputants of the day. We are deluged 
every day with excitement from the very men 
and papers which have lived only to suppress it. 

There is nothing so safe in a free country as 
free discussion ; nothing so dangerous as the sup- 
pression of it. 

Peace anp Lreerty or Srrecn, VIoLence 
AND INTOLERANCE, respectively go together. 

Those are the Revolutionary Pulpits and 
Presses which check the free discussion of all 
topics among a free people. 

2. While the community are taking sides for 
or against the Fugitive Slave law, the reasons for 
their choice do not lie in that law, but in them- 
selves. 

In general, those whose business interests con- 
nect them with the South agree to the Compro- 
mise measures. Those not interested commer- 
cially incline to the other side. 

The division to this or that side of another 
large portion, depends upon their political sym- 
pathies. They will adhere to which side prom- 
ises best for their party. 

Others determine the question as one of Law 
as it is. They are good and honest men, but 
narrow. Law isyenerable, and obedience to law 
a citizen's first duty. But just as firmly do others 
hold to obedience and veneration of Law, who 
nevertheless take the opposite side, For they 








take law and justice, enactment and right, to be 
synonymous. The one reveres the law blindly ; 
the other for reasons. The one obeys law, sim- 
ply because it is Law; the other, because in law 
they perceive the *highest good, the purest recti- 
tude. It isthe justice, the trath, the right, which 
they love. Without these, Law is a shell, a 
husk ; or worse, an engine of malice under guise 
of beneficence. Hence, when Law expresses the 
common sentiments, fy SgheK can be seen 
among its adherents. But when it expresses 
wrong, the one side will worship Wrong because 
it is law ; and the other side, true to the love of 
goodness, will not obey iniquity, even if it be 
framed to a law. 

It is to be observed, also, that men who regard 
this subject from the stand-point of honor and 
conscience, are rendered more incredulous and 
suspicious of argument, for fear of being de- 
ceived by Commerce or entrapped by Politics. 
To yield our scruples to the influence of reason- 
ing, and afterward to find ourselves the dupes | 
of a party or an interest, wounds the sensibility | 
almost past forgiveness. A dread of deception, | 
a want of confidence in the fairness of public) 
and commercial men, upon moral topics, makes | 
multitudes of Christians incredulous and suspi- | 
cious of their reasonings. aes 

3. It is not to be disguised that men have 
brought largely into this discussion their private 
feelings, their sectarian prejudices, and their 
party interests. 

The conservative man who has stood aloof 
from the reforms of the day, and, unwilling to | 
embroil himself in a conflict with popular move- 
ments, has been prudent and silent, now, under 
cover of sustaining a law, may puta lance in rest 
against thre whole class of restless reformers, who 
plow and hoe the community as if it were a 
field of corn. Do not think that we owe the | 
elaborate sermons of many octogenerian Divines 
to their sympathy for the law, as much as to 
their dis-sympathy with those who attack it 
But this is to be a cause rather suggested and 
suspected of Gases of men than charged upon 
individuals. 

Not so doubtful are the influencing motives 
of Divines who take occasion to avenge private 
animosities, or to thwack rival denominations ; 
and thus, under cover of discussing a question of 
public policy, make a settlement of private 
grievances. 

4. The progress of this excitement has deve- 
loped and is developing the usual unfortunate 
concomitants of controversy, bitterness, railing, 
unfairness, and exaggerated prejudices. 

We have not the least objection to the most 
unbounded ardor of expression, to the most en- 
thusiastic convictions, expressed in the most pos- 
itive manner, so long as they relate to truths or 
principles, But when the propagandist comes to 
regard those who do not receive his views as de- 
void of all principle and necessarily dishonest, 
and becomes offensively personal, then contro- 
versy is morbid and mischievous. And as no- 
thing gives such vigor to like or dislike as con- 
science, so they who profess to be conscientious 
are often conscientiously bitter. There is no re- 
vulsion against men or measures so violent as 
that of pure and honorable men. A man con- 
sciously right should watch against severe judg- 
ments of others. It is sad and curious to ob- 
serve the progress of exaggerated impressions of 
personal character. Those who do not follow 
our conscience on the slavery question, are often, 
nevertheless, on the whole, more conscientious 
men than we. Those whose reasonings we pro- 
nounce cold and inhuman, are not cold or inhu- 
man men. Those whose commercial interests 
reduce them, as it seems to us, to a policy, on 
this particular question, which outrages justice 
and rectitude, are in their private character most 
estimable for truth, and even for tender sym- 
pathy. Indeed, this is often shown in strange 
contrast ; for the very men who give their coun- 
sel and zeal and money against the unseen slave | 
of the South, irresistibly pity the particular fugi- | 
tive whom they may see running through the 
North. They give the Union Committee money 
to catch the slave, and give the slave money to 
escape from the Committee. 

There is an amusing story told of a violent 
Southerner who strolled into an abolition meeting 
in Boston, and was heartily disgusted with every 
body, with the exception of a mild, pleasant- 
looking gentleman, who seemed strangely out of 
company with such violent fellows. The man 
to whom he took such favor was Garrison! I 
men would mingle more with each other, without 
yielding a whit of their belief, they would come 
to a more charitable construction of character. 

We are quite conscious of being subject to 
such strong personal prejudices ourselves, and 
have resisted them; and, as we believe, come into 
great good nature with everybody that we should 
naturally like to hate. Upon even the sad Jour- 
nal of Commerce we have thrown the mantle of 
charity ; and if it does not near cover him, it is 
not because the mantle is not very large. x. 
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A CONTRAST. 


ified by perusing a letter on the subject by one of 
the brothers Grimm, in whom we—that is, all of 
the Anglo-Saxon Teutonic races—have an inter- 
est; for have they not been, as it were, the Geol- 
ogists, disigterring for us the principal mythology 
and the Fol*-jore of our forest and fiord roving 
ancestors? ‘Thus, then, Prof. Jacob Grimm : 
“As a native of Hesse I feel prouder than ever 
of my birth-place. What the Hessians are doing 
I would also do, Wei, | now among them ; what 
they are suffering 50 seadfastly I feel, and like 
them I oppose the detesabie measures by which 
we are now attacked, Wh a firm soul. The 
times are cruel and fruitful *y privations. But 
he who accustoms himself i. “wake sacrifices, 
bears them the more joptely, While he feels that 
not houses and Jands, but Virtue «nd union, can 
save us. Insulated, and without a .jceq banner, 
the German races sink to the grou.q. « him 
who shall raise this, and carry it into Uy thick. 
est danger, eve:v heart wilLturn, I appeay, the 
German nation in suppor the Hessian or...,, 
who have remained true to the constitution, a. 





invite ample contributions, which I shall receiv: 
with gratitude and immediately apply. 
as I shall be joined by others in this good work, 
a committee will be formed, as was done for 
Schleswig Holstein. 

“ Berlin, Nov. 25, 1850.” 

For Germany generally, there is, at present, 
little to be thankful for, save this escape from 
sanguinary fratricide. The sword rules. There 
is no certainty that the incomprehensible King of 
Prussia will not abuse the vast military power 


| which he has aggregated—certainly for no largely 


patriotic purpose—by making it the means fur- 
ther to compress the constitutional action of his 
people. 

Your correspondent had last night the pleasure 
of receiving a letter direct from an American 
friend, now at Berlin, who thus moralizes : 

“But poor Germany, I hardly know what hope 
there is tor it. Cowstitutional freedom seems to 
be going backward, blindfolded, now, in Prussia. 
The kings of the earth set themselves and the rulers 
take counsel together against everything’ that is 
not Russian despotism. With her eyes full of dust, 
kicked up by an absurd philosophy, bowing un- 
der burdens too heavy to be borne, and her strong 
arms so tethered that she can move them only in 
a particular way, Germany is stumbling on 
towards developments which God. only can plain- 
ly foresee. The more I get at the soot of the mat- 
ter in German character; the more | like it—so 
patient, so industrious and diligent, so intelligent 
on all matters into which they are vermitted to 
look at all, and so attached to liberty, and long- 
ing for it, if they only knew rightly how to get at 
it. But L must not go off on this topic either.” 

The letter from which this extract is made bears 
date the first instant, and it may be botha relief 
and a gratification to some of your readers to know, 
that it bears the signature of Rev. G. M. Max- 
WELL, late of Marietta, Ohio. Mr. M. is rsting 
himself by grappling with some three or fou: Ori- 
ental langfages, before going on his pilgrimage to 
Syria; he speaks of the cemfort of finding a 
knot of fellow-citizens at Berlin, one of whom, 
to his great refection, had The Independent regu- 
larly served up—a dish, indeed, fit to be “ set be- 
fore the king.” And really, after all, the King oj 
Prussia, and Bunsen, have an Ideal not discord- 
ant with that of rue poper; but thefare unfor- 
tunate in their condition ! 


The PrepMonresre ParuiAMent has met. The 


King delivered a patriotic sounding speech. 


An address, in answer to the King’s speech, was 
drawn up, but was not generally acceptable ; it 
was a little too emphatic in its declaration of ad- 
herence to the papal religion, and in proclaiming 
its virtues and worth. The following address 
was loudly cheered, and almost unanimously 
adopted. Looking at the state of Italy, it is an 
interesting document : 


“ Sire—Your sublime words have been received 
by the nation as an announcement of domestic 
felicity, and its echo will be heard from afar, 
where there are sufferings and hopes. Permit us, 
oh Sire! to declare to you that the wishes of the 
country have seldom been more nobly interpreted. 
By upholding our institutions, you have become 
great; by improving them you will render your- 
eclf iumiuital, Tue Elective Chamber will be 
proud to assist you in that glorious task which 
you have boldly yndertaken, and the example of 
an Italian people that resists and perseveres, in the 
midst of struggles and ruin, will not be unproduc- 
tive of good upon carth. Liberty, whether con- 
quered or defended, is always the fruit of mag- 
nanimous sacrifices; the nation will bear them 
with dignity. We joyfully await the presenta- 
tion of those improvements we are anxious for. 
Progress is not only a law of the statute; it isa 
rule of humanity. Respect to religious traditions 
and the sentiment of national rights are the basis 
of European civilization. You, Sire, have com- 
bined both these sentiments with manly wisdom, 
and will continue to do so in futures for this the 
nation offers you its warmest thanks. Sove- 
reigns, to whom the happiness of their country is 
sacred above all, are negligent of their own pri- 
vate interest ; it is therefore not surprising that 
confidence should become a tribute when the faith 
of the sovereign is assured. Our present condi- 
tion is serious ; you have said so, sire: but we, 
like you, have confidence in the future. The des- 
tinies that govern the human race protect Europe ; 
but God placed Piedmont under the safeguard of 
the sovereign’s virtue and the constancy of the 
nation.” 





On Monday evening, the 23d of December, at 
the dinner of the New England Society at the 
Astor House, a man profanely styled the “ God- 
like,” and fulsomely vaunted as the “ Defender 
of the Constitution,” made a speech in which he 
lauded the ‘ sterner virtues” of the Pilgrims, and 
yet declared that their descendants are not called 
upon to “ imitate,” but only to “ emulate’.those 
virtues. At the same hourthere was lying in the 
custody of the United States Marshal of this 
district another man, whose office was not that 
of making speeches at dinner but of waiting on 
the table, who had been arrested as a fugitive 
slave under a law which would never have be- 
come a law but, for the influence and efforts of 
this same descendant of the Puritans, who would 
not imitate their stern regard for right drawn 
from the higher law. While the Defender was 
drinking down wine and flattery at the Astor 
House, the Defenseless was in the lock-up revolv- 
ing in agony the probabilities of being made a 
slave by the “ Constitution.” 

On Tuegday morning, “the god-like ” received 
at the City Hall the adulations of the Union 
Safety Committee, and dilated upon the benefits 
and glories of the Union. At the same hour, and 
ina room of the same building, the mighty power 
of the Union was remorselessly applied to crush 
a man made in the image of God. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


EnGianb, Dec. 6, 1850. 

PEACEABLE SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN QUESTION. 

At length, we have something like certain in- 
telligence from Berlin and Vienna, and thanks to 
an overruling Providence, the news is of decided- 
ly peaceful import. Light and relief have come 
from an unexpected quarter. The evil disposed 
and ill-advised Elector of Hesse Cassel has con- 
sented to return to his capital ; Bavarians and Aus- 
trians are to retire from the Electorate, and the 
Prussian corps to fall back within their own 
frontiers; and, as it is hoped, Law resume its 
authority in Hesse. We are not in haste to be- 
lieve ought very good of Lord Palmerston and 
our ministers, who, indeed, get bullied sufficien 
by the Austro-Russian press here; but there is 
good reason to believe that a “Circular” signed 
“ Parmerston,” has been chiefly instrumental in 
producing thi happy result. The circular urged 
forbearance upon both Austria and Prussia; and 
quietly hinted that England could not remain 
neutral if the peace were broken by either Court. 
At the same time, Mr. Howard, an English 
Chargé, gave good advice to the highly criminal 
Elector, which it is presumed he at length saw 
the wisdom of accepting. Every communication 
from the electorate, and private letters to Ger- 
mans of high respectability in our great towns, 
go to show the really admirable spirit which has 
pervaded the people, and which would be peculiar- 
ly pleasingtto American citizens generally, and 
the large number of German Americans particu- 
larly. A very fair subscription has been raised, 
chiefly by Germans here, to aid the civil and mil- 
itary officers whose families were thrown into 
circumstances of distress through faithfulness to 
their oaths and the constitution. Similar efforts 





were made in Berlin, Your readers will be grat- 


The sound of the anti-papal starm in England 
has reached Rome; surprise first, then anger, and 
fluent Italian and priestly vituperation followed. 


As soon | 


1850 
sued against it for publishing a false artic 
placard was put up on the Bourse, informia, 
ulators that the piece published by the hardy Net 
nal was altogether apocryphal, and tabricatea 1 

y 


le, and a 


the editors. 


The next morning the same piece rei 
the same journal, word : 
ro coi ’ Yr word, with the ty 

‘ersonal politics of the Primer gs. p ile, 

resident’ of the Ry rub); 
preceded by a few remarks, ik whieh M. Gi ? P 
showed that the message was taken, w : a sem 
from the published writings o¢ x r a” word, 
parte. So he had been proseortes ah Bona. 
seized by the agen of the Preston 4 a Paper 
published—what the President himsu¢ h >. having 

This affair has produced much agitar,,, er 
are sure that the impression produced on — = 
lic mind by the fictitious message led the Prue, ” 
to wholesome reflections, and occasioned the pr . " 
sions of respect for the Constitution and the dens) 
of personal ambition contained in the real Message 
published ten days after. This may be infornea 
from the following passage from The Presse of Nyy 
13th: 


ppeared jp, 


ee The Presse was prosecuted for having caused t) 
ingued like a clap of thunder, in the midst , 
out Be of petty politics, the noble aspir 
ind thelifie ideas which the exile of Arener 
closed toelive of Ham had deposited in books noy 
it triumphs®Purlic and perhaps to himselt But 
of 12th Noventinding, in the close of the message 
which so affrighty’ the echo of the thunder-cras) 
the cloud under wite Bourse, because it scatters, 
veiled those eh the Elected of Dec 10th had 


real sen: : . 

; -, mente, which, after hy 

made his popularity ’ 3 1aVing 
popularity 1 the heart of the people 


could yet give him powe. ; 

ernment and grandeur in heck cpg he the gov 
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Writers are like soldiers. We do rot te th oy * 
have taken the redoubt: it is enough ey Sereda 
has been taken.” that it 
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Our ConresPonpdENTs.—We find it quite iny 
sible to do for our correspondents all that we, val 
wish, for the absolute want of Space was. .. ae 
assign to their favors, consistently With a necessary 
regard to the variety of subjects, and the import 
ance of passing events, 

We have in hand at this time some valual 
letters from Dr. Bradley, missionary and ph 
at Bongkok, Siam. 
with the new year. 


ys iar 


We shall begin their insertioy 


A communication on Peace, from E\\hu Burrit; 
and two from Rev. Dr. Beckwith, secretary of the 
Peace Society, have been unavoidably delayed. One 
will probably appear next week. 

The series of searching articles on the Englis 
Universities, by our English correspondent, can 
only find room on alternate weeks. 

A friend who is residing temporarily at Aik: 
8. C., on account of a delicate state of health, bas 
written us a very interesting account of the place 
and its advantages for persons with consumptiy 
complaints. We mean to give it, if possible, in ow 
next, 

The letters of our ** American Correspondent 
can only appear on alternate weeks 

Several valuable communications from “* W. D., 
KE .D.K.,” and others, will have place at the firs: 
opportunity 

* Philomath,” on Brown University, is unde 
consideration. 

Our new ** Down East” correspondent has our 





— ° . ' 
Neither he nor the Parliament seems at all dis- | 


thanks for his favor, which we hope will be con 
tinued, 

We have another letter from our valued cor 
respondent in Canada West, which we regret we 
| could not give this week 
For the coming year we are encouraged to expec 


posed to succumb to the priests and the Pope, |some valuable letters from Philadelphia, by 


| friend of The Independent. The first instalment 
already in hand, contains a sketch of a lecture by 
tev. Albert Barnes, before the Pennsylvania lis 
torical Society ; 

We have received an obituary notice of a pers: 
who is said to have deceased in December, 184) 
The article ia well-written, but without a name, or 
any intimation of the reason for its so late appear 
ance, 


. ‘oe os 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
EconestasricAL.—At « recent meeting of the 
Vonnecticut, the Rev. Alexander 
Leadbetter, of the Association of Litchfield North 
after a full and satisfactory examination as to his 
soundness in the faith, was admitted a member 
the Presbytery. We suppose the East Windsor 
brethren would have to pass through the same o 
deal before they could be admitted to a 
terial fellowship. 


Prosbytesy vi 


tual mini 


InsvTaALLAtion, Noy. 20th.—Rev. J. J. Will was 
installed as Pastor of the Congregational Chur 
Albany, Il. The exercises were as follows 
cation and reading the Scriptures, Kev. 8. J 
Francis, Lyons, lowa; sermon, (2 Cor. ii., |! 
Rey. G. F. Magoun, Galena, 1]; installing praye: 
Rev. ©. Emerson, Sechula, Lowa ; 
pastor, Rev, E. Adams, Davenport, Iowa ; 
to the people, Rev. H. W. Caleb, Le Claire 
righthand of fellowship, Rev. O. Emerson 
prayer, Rey. Mr. L. Coleman, 
benediction by the pastor. 


Inv 


charge to the 
ehay 
lows 
closing 
Bellevue, lowa 
Albany is « flourishing village on the Mississippi 
about 380 miles Rock Island. The littl 
church there has enjoyed some precious revival 
of religion ; and now that it has for the first tim: 
a settled pastor of its choice, it is hoped that thy 
blessing of God will ever attend the servic« 
pastor and people, so pleasantly entered into 


above 


Ornpination, Nov. 1.—At Long Lane Church 
8. C., Rey. H. Thompson. in the Axsociate Ne 
formed Church. Sermon by Rev. J. Galloway. 1! 





It is evidemt that the priests thought England 
was really almost reconquered to the Pope! 
Even now they affect to believe that the move- 
ment is only “the dying struggles of Anglican- 
ism.” Most amusing is it to see the surprise of 
the priest-editor of a Roman paper on discover- 
ing his long and fast ally the London Times, 
against the Pope. It is amusing to us too. But 
the Times is not wholly sold to Austria. But 
while now anti-papal, at the same time the Aus- 
trian court vents its spleen in its columns by a 
personal attack upon the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert for having invited to Windsor the friend and 
counsellor and ex-minister of the King of Prus- 
sia—-Radowitz. 

The anti-papal movement here is subsiding, 
but far from settling down. 


The depths have 
been stirred. 


As in all similar cases, the ele- 
ments evolved are complex and varied, and the 
result not one, but rather tendencies to results. 
The evangelical clergy have been far below the 
occasion ;—have not the wisdom, or the will, to 
use the opportunity. They are hampered by 
their position, by their conservatism, by their ex- 
tremely limited views, by pride, and by eowardly 
fear of appearing to be anything but “sound 
established ‘Churchmen.” 

On the whole, Nonconformists have been be- 
low the occasion, They have not generally 
while standing up for National Independence and 
resisting the Ultra-montane spirit, whichwould 
rule the world from Rome and by priests,—they 
have not said to the English Hierarehy,— Thus, 
and thus, and thus have you “ ignored” our exist- 
ence, and yet recognized it in order to tribute and 
subjection. 

There are not a’‘few who believe that political 
intrigue—Austro-Russian—has had much to do 
in this affair: the design being to divide and dis- 
tract England. AGRICOLA. 
Cinch pacha 

Tur Great Hoax ar Paris.—[Through the 
kindness of Rey. Leon Pilatte, we have obtained an 
vccurate account of the late political hoax at Paris, 
as communicated by his correspondents in that 
city.] 

Paris was recently for several hours a scene of 
the most intense excitement. The Legislative 
Assembly had reitissembled, and everybody was 
anxiously awaiting the President's message, when 
there appeared one morning in the columns of the 
Presse, (edited by Emile Girardin) a long piece 
with the heading, Message of the President of ¢/ 
Republic. This piece expressed in energetic 1#” 
guage the"most republican sentiments, Conde? 
ing in the strongest terms the policy which ° has 
hitherto followed, the President professed ''¢ most 
excellent principles ; policy both intern*! and ex- 
ternal, public instruction, finances, cor"eree, were 
treated of from a new and repu/ican point of 
view. “From the opinions which | here advance,” 
said the President, “it will be €” that my princi- 
ples are entirely republican.” 

On reading this message there was a general 
panic among the monarchists, demonstration of 
joy among the people, profound astonishment 
among all. The public stocks went down consid- 
erably at the Bourse, a8 in time of » great crisis. 
But a few hours after, The Presse was seized at 


obligations were imposed on the candidate by Key 
o . 

J.P. Pressly, DD., and the ordaining prayer 4 

charge by the same. 


Roman CaTHoLic Episcos 
LIAN Perverts.—The last Romanist Journa/ 
exultingly describes the final debasement of | 
two Episcopal clergymen who apostatize 
year :— 


ORDINATION OF 


Orpinations in New York.—The distinguish: 
converts to the Catholic Church, John Murra) 
Forbes, D. D., and Thomas Preston, are this week 
elevated to the priesthood in the Catholic Chur 
At the request of the Most Rev. Archbisho 
Hughes, the Right Rev. Bishop M’Closkey « 
ferred minor orders and subdeaconship on thes 
gentlemen, ,on Thursday. The order of 
is to be conferred on Friday ; and on Saturda 
morning they will be made priests. We learn the! 
Dr. Forbes is to be stationed at Nativity Chur 
in the Second Avenue, with the present pastor, te 
Rev. George M’Closkey. Mr. Preston will be sta 
tioned in the meantime at the Cathedral 


deacot 


INsvTALLATION,—On Monday,the 4th of © 
the Rey. Lowman P. Hawes w8 installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian church ia Huntingdon, Pa, hy a 
committee of the Presh¥tery of Huntingdon 

“REVIVALS 

It is witpethe greatest satisfaction that we can 
inform our readers, that several revivals of ré 
gion, offmore or less power, are now in progres 
different parts of the United States. The i 
Spirit is returning to bless and save the souls 
men. Kensoning from the past, we have speci 
ground for the expectation that, during the present 
winter, these seasons of “refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord” will be numerous th: ough 
out the nation, if the churches are given to pray<t 
The fields are evidently whitening to the harves 
and every Christian is placed under the most - 
sressive responsibilities in relation to the sulje 
Let these responsibilities be solemnly and joy!v''J 
assumed.— Boston Christian Times 

Beprornp.—We learn that an interesting rics 

: . , ) u es 
of religion has been enjoyed in Rev. ‘ rem — 
congregation, at Bedford, for the last — nd 
The work is characterized by great ose : 
solemnity, and has every “e k! a. Saeed : 
interest and power. The eh ; vo le 
goodly number have been he pe y ene me 
a still larger number are Ee Wy what they sh 
do to be saved, —Puritar & vd 

. a iwed state of feeling ex 
( tand that grerwes n , Re! 
sagen oa ncreasing, in the Congrega 


i d is ¢ yarentl ' 
te ne : ote . at <udberfield, Oneida county, under 
as sSisterial igbors of Rev. 8. W. Brace, and that 
: River of we impenitent in the congregation 
aioe hopé full¥ yielded to the claims of the Gosy« , 
while other are inquiring after the way of life an 
galvatiom® 

pALLARD’s Brincr, N. C.—The Biblical Record! 
Jeseribes a late work at this place: 


“ The result was that 54 candidates, 48 white .“ 
6 colored, were led down inte the Chowan river , 
Elder D. Etheridge, at one end of the line, and FE! ~ 
W. Leary at the other end, which extended fit J 
ards along the beach. A very large congregatic® 
cooked on with deep interest, and many an _ ne 
bedewed with tears to behold so affecting 4 51g 
ecveral 
so 


Ta10n 





Baurimore, Mn.—On a late occasion, 
persons were baptized by Rey. Dr. Fuller, 
of the Seyenth Baptist church. The 7’"” 
says: 

; ; 2 from the 

“One of the candidates was * PoP. tality of 

Farm School, who, through the inst’ er 


ituti i “om the paths o! 
this institution, was first rescued ed oa, ube 


eads i use was densely 
: Bes : pe rig ete the vestibule, and wee 
only able to obiain ® glance of the interior throve 
the doors.” 





its office and at the news’ stands ; a process Wes is- 
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